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(Atv eaerry COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and 
ASTRONOMY in this College is now VACANT. The Council 
desire to appoint a Professor of Experimental and Mathe- 
matical Natural Philosophy; or if they shall deem it more 
expedient, separate Professors of Experimental Natural Philo- 
sophy and of Mathematical Natural Philosophy. 

They request that Applications, with Testimonials, may be 
sent in on or before Wednesday, the 26th July inst. 


CHARLES C. ATKINSON, 





5th July, 1865. Secretary to the Council. 
(pet v BealTy COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


The Council desire to appoint an Assistant to the present 
Secretary. The salary will be £200per annum. Ceteris paribus, 
the Council will be inclined to prefer a graduate of the 
University of London. 

Further information may be obtained on application at the 
Office of the College. Applications and Testimonials will be 
received on or before Monday, the 17th of July. 


: GHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
June 28, 1865. 





PUBL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 


TION, 1865. 
UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


THE EXHIBITION IS OPEN EVERY WEEK DAY. 
Apmission, One SaILure. 
On Sarurpays, Two Surmirmes anp Sixpence. 





RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


Return Tickets, available for One Month, are issued between 
London and the age Railway Stations in England and 
Scotland and Dublin, at an abatement of fifteen per cent. 
below the ordinary Return Ticket Rate, the holder being en- 
titled to purchase at the same time at the Railway Station a 
Ticket giving him admission six times to the Exhibition for 
4s, 6d., being twenty-five per cent. under the ordinary rate. 


Excursion Trains will be organized to run fortnightly, or 
oftener if necessary, at very moderate fares, not exceeding 21s., 
from London to Dublin and back, and from other places in like 
proportion. The Ticket will be good for a fortnight, and at the 
same time the holder will be entitled to obtain at the same 
railway station, for one Shilling, a Ticket giving him admission 
twice to the Exhibition. 

Qn the Irish Railways, also, Excursion Tickets wlll be issued 
at greatly reduced fares, affording unusual facilities for visiting 
the celebrated scenery of the country. 


HENRY PARKINSON, Sec. and Comptroller. 
_ June 21 





OTICE.—DIAMONDS and PRECIOUS 
STONES —Mr. HARRY EMANUEL’S New Work, 
ore thew History, Value and Distinguishing Characteristics. 
with Simple Tests for their Identification, may now be obtain 
by Subscribers and the Trade. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly, W. 





ANTED, on the Establishment of a 
WSPAPER, a FOREIGN CORRES- 
PONDENT. tho versed in lish and Continental 


Politics, and baw — Ae the n, and Italian 


he must be Setnmned of teint and brill li 

: iant literary 
y.—Answer, with specimen of work, to X. Y. Z., care of 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, Strand.—No manuscripts or works 

can be returned. 








WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, THE 22xp INST. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. — The 
| EXHIBI 10N of the ROYAL ACADEMY is OPEN. In 
the Day, from Eight till Seven; Admission, One Shilling ; 
Catalogue, One Shilling. In the Evening, from Half-past Seven 
till Half-past Ten; Admission, Sixpence ; Catalogue, Sixpence. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION 
of CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 





Patrons. 

THE QUEEN, THE PRINCE & PRINCESS OF WALES. 
President. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF HARROWBY, K.G. 





The Committee have the honour to announce that the 
ANNUAL SERMON will be preached in the CHAPEL ROYAL, 
Whitehall, by the Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
on NEXT SUNDAY MORNING, JULY 9th, 1865. 


This Charity depends are the pecuniary assistance of the 
Public, and while it protects the dumb animal (and it is the only 
Institution having this object), its operations tend materially to 
the moral elevation of man. It is sanctioned by Royalty, sup- 
yorted by the Nobility, and advocated by the Right Reverend 
Dignitaries of the Church ; it educates, rewards, cautions, and 
punishes. Its rome its school-papers, and its constables circu- 
late and are employed throughout the kingdom ; and its usefulness 
is limited only by its resources. The Public are earnestly invited 
to contribute to its funds by remittances to the undersigned, 
or at the Collection which will be made on the above occasion, 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
12 Pall Mall, S.W. 





LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 


OFFICES, 
78 BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 


The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are respectfully informed that they can 
always be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours’ notice, 
with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Companions, 
and Lady Housekeepers. Undeniable references required before 
placing names upon the Register, so that Employers may accept 
an introduction from these Offices as a guarantee of the respect- 
ability and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 


Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 








Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 


REDUCTION OF DUTY. 

Insurances due at Midsummer should be renewed within 
fifteen days therefrom (last day July 8), or the same will become 
vold, 

The Government having now decided to make the Duty uni- 
form, and to reduce it on every description of Property to 1s. 6d. 
per cent. per annum from 25th June, all Policies will be 
entitled to a reduction of one-half the duty hitherto paid. 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
PRIZE MEDAL 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FROM £9 AND UPWARDS, 
With all recent Improvements and Additions. 


HE WHEELER & WILSON LOCK- 
STITCH SEWING MACHINES have obtained First- 
class Prizes and Medals against all competitors at every Exhi- 
bition and Fair in Europe and America at which they have been 
exhibited, and are now universally admitted to be the nest 
Machines, made in the nest manner, and doing the very pest 
work for the Family or Manufactory. They are easily worked, 
coaty “eent, cannot get out of order, and may be used by a 
chi Instructions gratis to all purchasers. Illustrated 
spectus gratis and post free. 


OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 139 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





ETROPOLITAN ELECTIONS. — All 
earnest Liberal Reformers who wish to see the Metropolis 
properly represented and its important interests adequately 
a cat are requested to VOTE for GOSCHEN, for City; 
J. STUART MILL, for Westminster; HUGHES, for Lambeth ; 
and PHILLIPS, for Finsbury. 


OHN STUART MILL for WEST- 
MINSTER.—REMOVAL of COMMITTEE ROOMS.— 
The Committee now sit daily at No. 16 Coventry Street, 
opposite the Haymarket. 
CHARLES WESTERTON, Chairman. 
J. S. STORR, Treasurer. 
JAMES BEAL, Honorary Secretary. 


OHN STUART MILL for WEST- 
MINSTER.—The Committee for securing the return of 
Mr. Mill invite the Electors to meet him at ST. MARTIN’S 
HALL, LONG ACRE, on MONDAY EVENING, the 10th 
inst., at Eight o’clock precisely. 
CHARLES WESTERTON, Chairman, Knightsbridge. 
J. 8S. TORR, Treasurer, King Street, Covent Garden. 
JAMES BEAL, Hon. Secretary, 209 Piccadilly. 
Committee Rooms, 16 Coventry Street, Haymarket, W. 


JON STUART MILL for WEST- 
ey) MINSTER.—VOLUNTEERS for the POLLING DAY.— 
The Committee for promoting the Election of Mr. J. Stuart 
Mill invite the aid of Friends who will volunteer to assist on 
the Feling Bey Hy the 1lth instant, as CLERKS and 
REPRESENTATIVES, &c., at the Booths ; also by loan of con- 
veyances, and attendance at Committee Room. A personal 
call at the Committee Room will be esteemed a favour. 
CHARLES WESTERTON, Chairman. 
J. 8S. STORR, Treasurer, 


JAMES BEAL, Honorary Secretary. 
Committee Room, 16 Coventry Street, July 1, 1865, 


\ ESTMINSTER ELECTION.—The 


Liberal Electors of Westminster are earnestly urged 
to secure the return of two Liberals by VOTING for 
GROSVENOR and MILL. Let all disunion be buried. The 
cause requires that all Liberals should vote as one man for the 
two Liberals. United we triumph. Divided we fall. 

A LIBERAL ELECTOR. 








June 28, 1865. 














HOMAS HUGHES for LAMBETH.— 
GENERAL COMMITTEE meet daily at the Rifle Tavern, 
near The Horns, Kennington Park. 
JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., Chairman. 
W. R. SELWAY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
JOSIAH J. MERRUMAN, Agent. 


\ EST KENT ELECTION.—OUT- 
VOTERS desiring to support Messrs. ANGERSTEIN 
and LUBBOCK, in connexion with the approaching Election, 
may obtain information by applying to the undersigned. 
THOMAS NICOLLS ROBERTS, Secretary. 
Liberal Registration Association, 5 Queen Square, 
Westminster, S.W. e se 


ST KENT ELECTION. —Voters for 
West Kent intending to support WILLIAM ANGER- 
STEIN, Esq., M.P., and SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F.R.S., 
and who have not already pl themselves, are earnestly re- 
quested to communicate with the London Committee. 
GEORGE WARDE NORMAN, Chairman. 
WILLIAM HALL, Secretary. 
London Committee Rooms, 79 Basinghall Street, E.C. 


west KENT ELECTION. 
EAST KENT ELECTION. 
NEW SHOREHAM AND RAPE OF BRAMBER ELECTION. 
BOROUGH OF GREENWICH ELECTION. 


The London Committee for promoting the return of 
WILLIAM ANGERSTELN, Esq., and SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., F.R.S., for WEST KENT’; SiR EDWARD DORING, 
Bart., for EAST KENT; JAMES HANNEN Fg. for 
SHOREHAM; and Mr. ALDERMAN SALOMONS for 
GREENWICH, sit at 79 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 


WILLIAM HALL, Secretary. 


ENERAL ELECTIONS.—THE REV. 


ALEX. J. D. DORSEY, B.D., English Lecturer at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in Public 


at King’s Co Londo ves LESSONS in PUBLIC 
SeEabine at 25 Brenoviek ens, W. 


TEACHERS of SCIENCE. — A 

RESIDENT MASTER is REQUIRED where there is a 

large and well-furnished Laboratory.—Address, stating age, 

experience, and salary expected, to the Rev. Asruce Riss, 
The College, Chester. 
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NEW BOOKS, 
OF GENERAL INTEREST, 
NOW READY. 


I. 

THE GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. 
A History of the Foundation, Endowments, and Discipline 
of the Chief Seminaries of Learning in England ; including 
Eton, Winchester, Westminster, St. Paul’s, Charterhouse, 
Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, R by, Shrewsbury, &c. ; with 
Notices of Distinguished Scholars. By Howaxrp Sravnrton, 
Esq. With numerous lllustrations. 1 Vol., 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 12s. 

“Tt is not well to predict, but if this sturdy volume do not 
become popular, we shall be mightily surp' . The book 
cannot mi to be interesting to all fathers and mothers, and it 
appeals to the sympathies of everyone who has been a boy, and 
has been educated at a yy school ; for even those who have 
been brought up at small public schools are glad—for purposes 
of com n, of ement, of self-congratulation, or the 
like—to know all they can learn about the great public schools ; 
and those who never attended any sort of public school are 
prompted by feelings of envy or contempt, or something better 
or worse, to a similar yearning. The schools treated of with— 
so far as our personal recollection in one instance is a trust- 


Charterhouse, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Christ’s Hospital ; 
eltenham College, peeeiverenae 


lege. 
edovesd by twenty excellent illustrations. Let it not, more- 


dation. ng 
been provided ; and the exquisite letters (pp. “= written 


to the famous t, soldier, and gentleman, Sir Philip Sydn 
by his father enh tacther, when the future ‘ Scipio, Cicero, ond 


mother, and every son.”—JIUlustrated London News. 

“ When a eed, subject falls into competent hands, it is an 
excellent thing for the subject, the author, and for the public 
also. This has ed in the case of the volume of which Mr. 
Staunton is =, e compiler and partly the writer. Hisplan 
is to give an historical chapter on each school ; then follows one 
entitled ‘ Statistical and Miscellaneous ;’ and this is su ed 
by a record of the distinguished scholars who have from 
or been connected with each foundation. Past histo very 
fully treated, present history succinctly detailed, and future 
history shadowed out in reference to the reports and recommen- 
dations of those very useful and troublesome personages, the 
members of the Royal (and reforming) Commission. The book 
therefore, is as full of solid matter as of gossiping narrative and 
ome anecdote. As a handbook to our t schools, Mr. 

taunton’s volume will have a wide class of ers.”—A thenceum. 

“ The work is.so full of practical information on the details 
of school-life at these ot foundations, that it may be re- 
garded as a guide-book to all who contemplate sending their 
sons thither. For all such the volume must have a solid value, 
as ornare egy to com the several systems prevailing at 
different p and to determine beforehand which offers the 
greatest advantages. The subject, however, is interesting to 
all intelligent lishmen, and the book has therefore a general 
attraction beyond the circle which it specially addresses,”— 


London . 

“ Not only an important but a highly interesting publication. 
The work undertaken has been ormed with sound judg- 
ment, and, to the best of our information, with accuracy.”— 


Pall end ‘aatertaining to interest a large body of 
$; sure st a e yo 
readers, and totem we commend it.”— Daily News. 

* A very im volume; one to keep for reference to all 
the facts, cs, funds, and formularies referring to the 
great schools of our country. Besides which, it has other 
sources of interest ; it contains a considerable amount of anec- 
dote, a good deal of information about eminent founders and 

and for statistical importance we estimate the work 


very .”"— Kelectic. 


THE BUBBLES of FINANCE. The 


ne pm of a City Man. Fsep. 8vo, fancy boards, price 


The Times of May 2ist, in a leading article referring to the 
above w says: “ We advise our young friends to read some 
amusing on ‘accommodation’ and ‘ borrowing’ 
which have within the last two months in Mr. Charles 
Dickens’s A Year Round.” 

The Daily News, in a leading article on the subject of joint- 
stock com says: “It becomes every day more and more 
evident that be done to protect the interest 


something 
of the flies which are so continually being caught in the web of 
. In these latter times there is much more 


he renee 
n of on ous companies than nst th 
he bard 


utterers of coun’ 


SELVAGGIO: a Story of Italian 


Country Life. By the Author of “M Powell.” 1 
Vol. post 8vo, price 8s. i 


THE GAYWORTHYS: a Story of the 
Threads and Thrumbs of Life 


. 2 Vols., post 8vo, price 16s, 


v. 
A WINTER in ALGERIA in 1863-4 
By Mrs. Grorez Atnert Rocers. With Illustrations, and 
an = te of Meteorological Observations. 8vo, cloth, 
Pp 


“* Mrs. G. Albert Rogers has written a very pleasant book, and 
one which cannot fail to give some hope and comfort to those 
who are labouring under any of the forms which phthisis, the 
scourge of our country, may assume. The descriptions of inci- 
dents of private life = a econom - the eo of 
scenery, animals, people, e record of the author’s emo- 
tions, will not by any means detract from the value of the sound 
pe tae 7 she communicates respect the climate and cha- 
racter of the country. The section on Algiers is very full, and 
_ we tm: he left very oy med other were be say on 

subject. observations on general tical con- 
dition of French Africa are sensible, ng the work, on the 


who pape oy ney mn we 
* sity of o eee eae it from the 
* (rar more than s pleasant and arm ng com- 
as is most Atting, pom ty atio tna a 


accession to the French Empire.”—Morning ‘Adver- 


tiser. 
A HISTORY. of BRIGANDS, and 
Voie, post Bre price By Davin Hixtox, Esq. 2 


aman en of ts atest Se al 
‘sources of ’ 


Hilton succeeded in 
to _ 
the means of aiendibe current 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & ’ 
3 § RAReror, Milton House, 
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NOW READY, 


THE LAND OF ISRAEL: 
A JOURNAL OF TRAVELS IN PALESTINE, 
UNDERTAKEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITS PHYSICAL CHARACTER. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, M.A., F.LS. 


672 Pages, 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth boards, with 2 Maps and 65 Illustrations, price 
One Guinea. 
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1 
MAPS. | 
“s , on tn te Sate The Dead Sea, to illustrate the Author’s Routes and 
Mr. Tristram’s Routes in the Holy Land. Observations (printed in colours). 
FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. ‘ 
Mount Tabor, from Endor. Keferein.—Plains of Moab. 
Amman (Rabboth Ammon). Plains of Jericho. North End of Dead Sea, 
Engedi, with Shukif. Hunting Boars in Moab. 
Ebal and Gerizim, from Nablou (Sychem). Crossing the Jordan. 
FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, PRINTED IN COLOURS. 
At Ain Feshkhah. North-west Side of Dead Sea. J “ A peg (the Salt Mountain), and South End of 
; : Tot Ci a ead Sea. ° 
Wady Rubt el Jamus. West Side of Dea l Sea. Dead Sea Shore under Sebbeh (Masada). | 
AND FIFTY-THREE VIGNETTES. 
London: SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. Sold at the 
DEposiToRIEs : 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 4 Royal Exchange ; 48 Piccadilly ; 
and by all Booksellers. 
) ’ 
WM. H. ALLEN & CO’S| MR, BENTLEY'S NEW WORKS. | 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. FRANCE UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE, 
FROM 1841 TO 1847, - 
By M. GUIZOT. In demy 8vo, 14s. 
ONE Wit ANOTHER: a N ovel, By ; 
CDWARD LBERFORCE, ., Author of * Socia ife in 
Munich.” in 2 Vols., post Bvo, 11. 1s. ; ROMANCE OF LONDON. 
STRANGE STORIES, SCENES, AND REMARKABLE : 
PERSONS OF THE GREAT TOWN, ; 
SCRAPS and SKETCHES GATHERED By IGEN TIRE, ¥-8.4., 
TOGETHER. Ry Sir Lasceties Weaxaut, Bart. is * a4 sages A “oe na &e. 
‘ en ‘i 7 n ols., post 8vo, 31s. : 
Containing :—A Week at Constantinople—A Winter in Kertch ‘These volumes are most fascinating. Once opened the reader 
A 


—Stambo Pesth—A Day in Cairo—Reminiscences of ; 
hr ye at the Barricales_-Chapter So. ‘Gamblin oil ‘A finds it very difficult to close them. e is drawn on from one 
Pleasant Night of it—Hunting at Baden-Baden—A Night in orang i ouaenae ence, ae ae ee to the conaiusion 
~ f- , On nati ths f f g writer has furnis a very powe riva 
California—Byways ofthe Black Forest—The Dinner Question | in the way of absorbing interest, to the latest. Actions of Mr. 


—Americans at Home—American Young Ladyism, &c. 2 Wilkie Collins and Miss Braddon.”——London Review 


Vols., post 8vo, 21s. 
- eorts wat A GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
DOMESTIC LIFE, CHARACTER, and By DR. SCHLUTER. 


CUSTOMS of the NATIVES of INDIA. By James Kerr Translated from the German b 
4... d ; > y Mrs. ROBERT TUBBS 

M.A., late Principal of the Hind College, Calcutta, Post . 

Svo, cloth, 10s, od ; Carefully r “a oo ne on the Author. 

n > vd ° 


“The work of an earnest student, whose own genius so glows 

HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR in | [22s Pages that the reader is carried by a poetic compulsion 
INDIA, in 1857-58. By Joun Witiiam Kaye. Vol. 1. 8vo, y fan Erection of a higher and truer art than mere concoctors 
18s Fo be com leted in 3 Vols. ’ of music can understand. _ The translator has given us Dr. 
_ P ’ Schliiter’s style of expression in its full strength.”—Dublin 


Evening Mail, _ 
GERMAN LIFE and MANNERS as | THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
SEEN in SAXONY at the PRESENT DAY; with an Ac- am 


count of Village Life—Town Life—Fashionable Life— 
Domestic Life—Married Life, &c. Illustrated with Drawin GO ? 
of the Students’ Customs at the University of Jena. y J 8 PR OVI D E N Cc E H 0 U SE - 
Henry Mayvurw. Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 7s. By Mrs. G. LINN®US BANKS. 
In 3 Vols., post 8vo. 


a > oF ” LADY FLAVIA. 
THEIR MAJESTIES SERVANTS 4 By the Author of “Lord Lynn’s Wife.” 


or, Annals of the English Stage from Betterton to Edmund 
ep ear meng Audiences. By Dr. Doray. New In 3 Vols., post 8yo. 


and Cheaper Edition, revised, post 8vo, 6s. TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


MILITARY SKETCHES. By Sir | author of «Love's contiict,” and Daughter of the late Captain 








LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. Marryat, R.N. 
, . In 3 Vols., post 8vo 
Contai :—French Army — Austrian Army — French Y »P le 
pom mtd *** Too Good for Him,’ hasan excellent and interesting plot, | 


Soldier—British Soldier—Duke of Magenta—Canrobert— ! 
Marshal Neill—Duke of Malakhoff—Chauces of Invasion, &c. | the good and bad heroines are natural, and the writing is 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. throughout lively and piquant, The intention of the story is 
thoroughly good and pure.... Florence Marryat has real 
a power, "—Spectator. 


ME in PARIS, and a TRIP ’ 
At Onn the VINEYARDS of SPAIN. By Braxcuanp LATIMER’S LUCK. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Woman Against the World.” 3 Vols. 


Jerrotp. Post Svo,10s. 6a. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE CELEBRATED SWEDISH 
NOVELIST, EMILIE CARLEN, 2 


THE MYSTERIES of the VATICAN; 
or, the Crimes of the Papacy. 2 Vols. post Svo, 21s, ’ T H E G U A R D I A N . 
“The work is entitled to considerable praise. The style is By EMILIE CARLEN. Translated by Mrs. BUSHBY. 
In 3 Vols., post 8vo. 


clear.”—London Review, Dec. 1, 1864. 





[At the end of the Month. 
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DEATH BY LIGHTNING. 


EOPLE in general imagine, if they 
think at all about the matter, that 

an impression upon the nerves—a blow, 
for example, or the prick of a pin—is felt 
at the moment it is inflicted. But this is 
not the case. The nerves are not the 
repositories of sensation ; they are but the 
conductors of the motion which produces 
sensation. The seat of sensation is the 
brain, and to it the intelligence of any in- 
jury done to the nerves has to be trans- 
mitted, before that injury becomes mani- 
fest in consciousness. The transmission, 
moreover, requires time, and the con- 
sequence is, that a wound inflicted at a 
portion of the body distant from the brain 
is more tardily appreciated than one in- 
flicted adjacent to the brain. By an ex- 
tremely ingenious experimental arrange- 
ment, Helmholtz has determined the velo- 
city of nervous transmission both in warm- 
blooded and cold-blooded animals. In a 
frog, he found the velocity to be about 
eighty feet a second, or less than one- 


thirteenth of the velocity of sound in air. ° 


If this holds good, which it probably does, 
in the case of a whale, then a creature of 
this class eighty feet long, if wounded in the 
tail, would not, as Helmholtz has remarked, 
be conscious of the injury till a second after 
the wound had been inflicted. But this is 
not the only ingredient in the delay that 
occurs between the impression on the 
nerves and the consciousness of the im- 
pression. There can scarcely be a doubt 
that to every act of consciousness belongs 
a determinate molecular arrangement of the 
brain—that every thought or feeling has 
its physical correlative in that organ ; and 
nothing can be more certain than that 
every physical change, whether molecular 
or mechanical, requires time for its accom- 
plishment. So that, even after the intelli- 
gence of an impression, made upon a dis- 
tant portion of the body, has reached the 
brain, a still further time is necessary for 
the brain itself to put its house in order— 
for its molecules to take up the position 
necessary to the completion of conscious- 
ness. Helmholtz considers one-tenth of a 
second necessary for this purpose. Thus, 
in the case of the whale above sup- 
posed, we have first one second consumed 
in the transmission of intelligence through 
the sensor nerves from the tail to the head, 
one-tenth of a second is required by the 
brain to become conscious of the intelligence 
it has received ; and, if the velocity of 
transmission through the motor be the same 
as that through the sensor-nerves, a second 
would be consumed in sending a command 
to the tail to defend itself. Thus more 
than two seconds would elapse before an 
impression made upon its caudal nerves 
could be responded to by a whale eighty 
feet long. 

Now, it is quite conceivable that an 
injury might be inflicted which would 
render the nerves unfit to be the con- 
ductors of the motion which results in 
sensation; and if such a_ thing oc- 
curred, no matter how severe the injury 
might be, we should not be conscious of it. 
Or it may be, that long before the time 
required for the brain itself to complete 
the arrangement necessary for the act of 
consciousness, its power of arrangement 
might be wholly suspended. In such case 
also, though the injury might be of such a 





nature as to cause death, this would occur 
not only without pain, but absolutely 
without feeling of any kind. Death, in 
this case, would be simply the sudden ne- 
gation of life, accomplished without any 
intervention of consciousness. Doubtless, 
there are many kinds of death of this cha- 
racter. The passage of a musket bullet 
through the brain is a case in point ; and 
the placid aspect of a man thus killed is 
in perfect accordance with the conclusion 
which might be drawn @ priori from the 
experiments of Helmholtz. Cases of in- 
sensibility, moreover, are not uncommon, 
which do not result in death, and after 
which the person affected has been able to 
testify that no pain was felt prior to the 
loss of consciousness. 

The time required for a rifle-bullet to 
pass clean through a man’s head may be 
roughly estimated at one-thousandth of a 
second. Here, therefore, we should have 
no room for sensation, and death would be 
painless. But there are other actions 
which far transcend in rapidity that of 
the rifle-bullet. A flash of lightning 
cleaves a cloud, appearing and disappearing 
in less than one-hundred-thousandth of a 
second, and the velocity of electricity is 
such as would carry it over a distance 
equal to that which separates the earth 
and moon in a single second. It is well 
known that a luminous impression once 
made upon the retina endures for about 
one-sixth of a second, and that this is the 
reason why we see a ribbon of light when 
a glowing coal is caused to pass rapidly 
through the air. A body illuminated by 
an instantaneous flash continues to be seen 
for the sixth of a second after the flash has 
become extinct ; and if the body thus illu- 
minated be in motion, it appears at rest at 
the place which it occupied when the flash 
fell upon it. The colour-top is familiar to 
most of us. By this instrument a disk 
with differently-coloured sectors is caused 
to rotate rapidly ; the colours blend toge- 
ther, and if they are chosen in the propor- 
tions necessary to form white light, the 
disk appears white when the motion is 
sufficiently rapid. Such a top, rotating in 
a dark room, and illuminated by an electric 
spark, appears motionless, each distinct 
colour being clearly seen. Professor Dove 
has found that a flash of lightning pro- 
duces the same effect. During a thunder 
storm he put a colour-top in exceedingly 
rapid motion, and found that every flash 
revealed the top as a motionless object with 
colours distinct. If illuminated solely by 
a flash of lightning, the motion of all 
bodies on the earth’s surface would, as 
Dove has remarked, appear suspended. A 
cannon-ball, for example, would have its 
flight apparently arrested, and would seem 
to hang motionless in space as long as the 
luminous impression which revealed the 
ball remained upon the eye. 

If, then, a rifle-bullet move with sufficient 
rapidity to destroy life without the inter- 
position of sensation, much more is a flash 
of lightning competent to produce this 
effect. Accordingly, we have well-authen- 
ticated cases of people being struck sense- 
less by lightning who, on recovery, had no 
memory of pain. The following circum- 
stantial case is described by Hemmer: On 
the 30th of June, 1788, a soldier in the 
neighbourhood of Mannheim, being over- 
taken by rain, placed himself under a tree, 
beneath which a woman had previously 
taken shelter. He looked upwards to see 
whether the branches were thick enough 
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to afford the required protection, and, in 
doing so, was struck by lightning, and fell 
senseless to the earth. The woman at his 
side experienced the shock in her foot, but 
was not struck down. Some hours after- 
wards the man revived, but knew nothing 
about what had occurred, save the fact of 
his looking up at the branches. This was 
his last act of consciousness, and he passed 
from the conscious to the unconscious con- 
dition without pain. The visible marks 
of a lightning stroke are usually insigni- 
ficant : the hair is sometimes burnt ; slight 
wounds are observed, while, in some in- 
stances, a red streak marks the track of 
the discharge over the skin. 

The effects of a shock of artificial light- 
ning on a gentleman of our acquaintance, 
who is very sensitive to the electric dis- 
charge, may be here described. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the discharge from 
a small Leyden jar is exceedingly un- 
pleasant to him. Some time ago he 
happened to stand in the presence of a 
numerous audience, with a battery of fif 
teen large Leyden jars charged beside him. 
Through some awkwardness on his part, 
he touched a wire which he had no right 
to touch, and the discharge of the battery 
went through his body. Here life was 
absolutely blotted out for a very sensible 
interval, without a trace of pain. In a 
second or two consciousness returned ; the 
recipient of the shock saw himself 
in the presence of his audience and 
apparatus, and, by the help of these 
external facts, immediately concluded that 
he had received the battery discharge. 
His intellectual consciousness of his posi- 
tion was restored with exceeding rapidity, 
but not so his optical consciousness. To 
prevent the audience from being alarmed, 
he observed that it had often been his 
desire to receive accidentally such a shock, 
and that his wish had at length been ful- 
filled. But while making this remark, the 
appearance which his body presented to 
him was that of a number of separate 
pieces. The arms, for example, were de- 
tached from the trunk, and seemed sus- 
pended in the air. In fact, memory, and 
the power of reasoning, appeared to be 
complete long before the optic nerve was 
restored to healthy action. But what we 
wish chiefly to dwell upon here is, the 
absolute painlessness of the shock; and 
there cannot be a doubt, toa person struck 
dead by lightning, the passage from life 
to death occurs without consciousness being 
in the least degree implicated. It is an 
abrupt stoppage of sensation, unaccom- 


panied by a pang. 
J. T. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE HINDU IN INDIA. 


The Domestic Life, Character, and Customs of 
the Natives of India. By James Kerr, M.A., 
late Principal of the Hindoo College, Calcutta. 
(Wm. H. Allen & Co.) 


EW mistakes are of more frequent occur- 
rence, when India is in question, than 
that of looking upon its inhabitants as a 
great unity, after the manner of the inhabi- 
tants of England, or those of France. To 
preclude the perpetuation of this most erro 
neous and misleading idea, it would, per- 
haps, be well if our children were taught, 
when studying geography, to call India a sub- 
continent. Practically, it is, indeed, in every 
respect, quite as much a continent as Europe. 


Ethnologically. inguintionly or however 
else considered, we have in it an aggregate of 
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most heterogeneous constituents. Except in 
wonderful repertory of polyglottic 
iolism, Webster’s Didicaiiy, we scarcely 
rm eo og ap. gets yg ** the 
indu ;”? and people might save 
themselves, if “th would only Se at the 
trouble of a litile inquiry, from talking and 
writing, altogether in the teeth of facts, of 
those kin chimeras, ‘‘ Indian patriotism” 
and ‘*Hindu nationality.” The most familiar 
word—des—by which the Hindu designates 
his natal soil equivocates, in meaning, between 
village and district. As a rule, he never 
thinks of himself as a native of India, or 
even, for instance, as a Bengalee, unless with 
reference to his language, or to some other 
similar provincial peculiarity. His Zillah is, 
‘in general, the most extensive geographical 
division to which he refers himself. Te sheet, 
he does ey much as a Yorkshireman would 
do in describing himself as such, and in 
thinking of himself as an Englishman, chiefly 
because of his speakin English. It may be 
that the dissimilarity Sitween him and his 
neighbour across the river, or half a day’s 
journey away in the hills, is every whit as 
great as that which divides the Russian from 
the Spaniard. In descent, in language, in 
religion, in dress, and in diet, it may be that 
the two differ toto celo. 

The truth being thus, it must be no slight 
undertaking to write a work at all adequately 
making good the promise to describe ‘‘ the 
domestic life, character, and customs of the 
natives of India.” That such a work should 
approach to being complete would be incon- 
sistent with brevity, or with anything short 
of what, as books now measure, would be 


reckoned unquestionable bulkiness. And 


then who, and who alone, could prepare it as 
it ought to be prepared? No one, evidently, 
but a student of and of men, who 
had distributed an entire lifetime over at 
least five or six various parts of India. To 
— with, only on such a condition—hard, 
and all but impossible as it is of realization-— 
could we hope for a description of India in 
which the contrasts and the comparisons 
would be the product of one mind buildi 

on its own S saavesd of experience. An 

what if that mind happened to be of an in- 
ferior order, and incapable of observing ac- 
curately, or of judging justly? Butwe need 
say no more of this. No one can require 
help to fill out for himself this sketch of the 


ualifications demanded for executing satis- 
rily the task of which we have exhibited 


the e. 
Mr. Kerr is, on the whole, very much the 
style of gentleman that ought to have scrupu- 


lously left alone the subject on which he toils 
through near four hun pages. Though 
he again and again insists that he is quite 
alive to the fact that Calcutta and its imme- 
diate vicinity do not make up the whole of 
India, we are compelled to regard the reite- 
rated disclaimer as only a fagon de parler. 
It ap , to be sure, from his quotations, 
that he has some slight acquaintance with 
the class of literature whose copiousness he 
aspires to augment; and he actually speaks, 
every here and there, of things unknown to 
Lower Bengal. Where he so speaks, how- 
ever, if it is not with an air of half incre- 
dulity, at any rate he has the luck of con- 
veying the impression that he feels himself 
to be dealing with things exceptional and 
unimportant, and ing this character 
by reason of their deviating from the norma 
of the Twenty-four Pe 8. 

In order to write with any weight of autho- 
rity about a people, it is usually thought 
desirable to know something of the language 
of that people. That Mr. Kerr deems other- 
wise we should judge even from his consomar 
(i.e. , khansdmdn), howakana (i.e. , hawd khand), 
and kaputlee nautch (i.e., kathputit ndch) ; not 
to mention that he has no recourse whatever, 
in illustration of his subject, to indigenous 
Indian literature. He is so frank as to pre- 
mise ‘*in the observations made on 
their moral and intellectual character, the 
writer has been influenced rather by a feeli 
in favour of the natives than against them. 
It may admit of question whether the im- 
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pression made on unprejudiced readers by 
this artless confession is likely to be precisely 
what Mr. Kerr counted on. 

Perhaps with a view to magnifying the 
importance of his function, the author in- 
forms us that ‘‘ it is seldom that Europeans 
in India have opportunities of becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with the natives of the 
country.” Further, we read, “‘It unfortu- 
nately happens that, of all the natives of 
India, perhaps the least truthful and honest 
are those with whom Europeans come most 
in contact.” Now, to one who has lived for 
sixteen years in India, and in half-a-dozen 

laces, the extremes of which lie twelve 
handrail miles apart, it seems, on the con- 
trary, that nothing is easier than to become 
intimately acquainted with the people of 
India, whether Hindus, Musalmans, Jains, 


from first to last, any larger proportion of 
scamps than we see at home. 





These remarks | 


of Mr. Kerr’s may be taken as a complete | 


key to his volume. He knows little, person- 
ally, of the people of India; he has convinced 
himself that others are as ill off, on this score, 
as he is; and with this conviction he fares 
forth intrepidly, as if in little danger of being 
contradicted. To conciliate confidence, it 
would have been advisable in bim, at all 
events, to avoid extravagance of language: 


for what are we to think of an author who | 


lays down that the native Portuguese are, 
**in most cases, black as ebony,” and who 
can speak of a Hindu youth as being “of a 
jet black complexion ?” Hundreds of English- 
men who have visited Calcutta have ex- 
changed a few words with Raja Radhakant 
Deb; and there are very few among them, 
we suspect, who would assent to the judg- 
ments that “‘he speaks English like his 
mother-tongue,” and that ‘‘he speaks English 
with perfect correctness.” If this were true, 
great would be the acquisition of the Raja 
to the Philological Society, which so often 
gets utterly perplexed over the much simpler 
matter of what is merely allowable English 
and what is not. Mr. Kerr’s rules of criti- 
cism for determining ‘‘ perfect correctness” 
in English are hardly, we surmise, Draconian. 
So, at least, we infer from his dictum that 
Hinduism ‘‘ admits of varieties as great as is 
to be found between the Greek, Roman, and 
Protestant Churches.” 

Take the entire Indian population, and no 
section of it is further removed, in all things, 
from the average than the Bengalees. Climate, 
no doubt, is, in part, answerable for their 
peculiarities, and has tended to make them 
effeminate and cowardly. The Bengalee 
soldier is as extinct as the dinornis. Account 
should next be taken of the Bengalees having 
adopted, as a race, on a principle of natural 
selection, by far the most sanguinary and 
licentious of the numerous forms of Hinduism. 
And, lastly, long contact with Europeans— 
including English, Portuguese, French, 
Danes, and Dutch—of whom the bad and the 
indifferent elements have necessarily prepon- 
derated largely over the good, has grafted 
upon their original vices many that are exotic, 
and has contributed to impress upon them a 
finish and uniqueness of depravity which the 
combined forces of civilization and barbarism 
may despair of rivalling. Well, it is not the 
genuine Hindu, up the country and else- 
where, but these hopeful specimens of our 
brother bipeds, and these diligently mis- 
understood and most audaciously white- 
washed, that we find described by Mr. Kerr. 
And this we dare to assert with full know- 
ledge and appreciation of the Calcutta Baboo 
and his countless gifts and graces. Sooth to 
say, it would require gross partiality to depict 
the very best sample of the Hindu as the 
author depicts the very worst. Had our 
eulogist’s lines in India fallen among the 
Rajputs or the Sikhs, his own countrymen 
would have stood no chance at all with him 
in comparison. Of course, to bring this 
better sort of Aryans out sufticiently spotless, 
his charity would have winked at such a 
peccadillo as infanticide, if it had stood in the 
way; for this amiable virtue of charity, as 
we see it practised in the book before us, 


| favourable. 


—— 


refuses to believe that widow-burning was 
ever a prevalent Indian custom, and revolts 
at the suggestion of a Hindu being any longer 
so superstitious as to dread a Brahman’s 
curse. What with his lack of information, 
and his mixture of credulity and incredulity, 
it is a very unrecognizable stamp of Hindu 
indeed that Mr. Kerr has constructed for the 
British public. He should thank us for 
whispering to him that, even in Bengal, 
the dear mild creature of his benevolent 
imagining has a word for gratitude. And 
after this, we protest, with conscious virtue, 
against being thought to take the Hindu 
otherwise than just as we have found him in 
the world of actualities. 

We could engage to fill several columns 
like the present with corrections of Mr. 
Kerr’s errors, great and small. Are his pages, 


Sikhs, orGonds. Nor do any of us see there, | therefore, of no value? Far from being so, 


it is easy to think of them as being of con- 
siderable value in the hands of one who has 
known India, and would refresh his recollec- 
tions of it for his own sake, or for the sake 
of others. If he comes upon much there 
that he knows to be wrong, yet he will also 


' come upon much that he knows to be right. 


The idea of the book, be its execution what 
it may, is happy; and, whatever its short- 
comings, we are unaware of the existence of 
any second sample of its genus in our lan- 
guage. Any work claiming to go over the 
same ground must be, in great part, a com- 
pilation. If Mr. Kerr finds a second edition 
called for, let him adduce adverse witnesses 
to the character of the Hindu, as well as 
Let him, above al], confine him- 


self to an area less ambitious than all Hin- 








dostan. It will then, perchance, come to 
pass that the uninitiated may read him with- 
out peril of being misled at every turn, and 
without needing, as they now need, the per- 
petual commentation and criticism of some 
disenchanting ‘‘ old Indian.” 








GROTE’S EXPLORATIO PHILO- 
SOPHICA, 


Exploratio Philosophica: Rough Notes on Modern 
Intellectual Science. Part I. By John Grote, 
B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Cambridge. 

HE present summer has already been 

marked by the appearance of two philo- 
sophical works of stirring character—Mill’s 

** Hamilton” and Grote’s ‘*Plato.” The trea- 

tise now before us, by the brother of Greece’s 

historian and Plato’s critic, agitates in a 

characteristic and thorough-going manner the 

fundamental problems of philosophy, and 
claims the attention of every student of 
these problems. 

The author is careful to explain the motives 
of his publication ; and by stating these 
motives, we shall soonest indicate his stand- 
point in philosophy. After the appearance 
of Mill’s ‘* Utilitarianism,” he wrote and 
began to print an answer to the ethical theory 
therein contained, but soon found that his 
moral views pre-supposed intellectual views, 
which had better 85 given by themselves 
in the first instance. On the subject of 
Intellectual Philosophy, he finds himself 
more or less at variance with all the current 
systems of the human mind, and he has 
resolved to make known his differences by a 
detailed criticism. Although the so-called 
Transcendental Philosophy is not always 
stated as he wishes, yet there his heart lies ; 
and his antagonism is specially directed 
against the fundamental error that he sees in 


| what is loosely known as Positivism in its 





application to the subject of mind. Under- 
standing by Positivism a knowledge of 
phenomena gained by observation, experi- 
ment, and induction, and embodied in 
general laws of invariable sequence, he fully 
admits that the Human Mind, as well as the 
outer world, can be profitably studied in this 
manner, but reserves from iis sweep a special 
region, distinguished by the all-important 
fact of Human Freedom. He allows that 
Positivism is all very well for what is, but 
considers it to fail in what ought to be ; and 
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to him philosophy in the highest sense is 
occupied in determining this. To bring out 
his views fully, he has chosen first to give a 
brief general statement of them, and next to 
exhibit them in comparison and contrast with 
the views of a selected group of contemporary 
writers, ranging between the two extreme 
poles of philosophy—Ferrier, Hamilton, Mill, 
Whewell, Morell, Spencer, Bain ; the three 
last not being overtaken in the present 
volume. 

In endeavouring to follow the author’s 
reasonings, we must first mention that what 
we have just called Positivism, or the mode 
of viewing the world characteristic of Physical 
Science, he calls Phenomenalism, which mode 
of view a large part of the domain of mind 
likewise falls under ; while the method of 
handling the reserved portion of the mind he 
calls Philosophy, and also the Higher Logie. 

He begins by giving what he considers the 
correct view of Sensation, or the manner of 
concurrence of the physical and the mental 
phenomena in this process. ‘‘ We perceive 
things ;”—the first and the last words express 
the supposed independent realities here 
brought together; the middle word expresses 
the communication. Now, according to his 
view, the point of meeting, or communica- 
tion, is physical, or between one portion of 
matter called the thing known (the tree, the 
house, the sun) and another portion of 
matter, our body ; and we are so constituted 
that there shall accompany this process of com- 
munication a feeling, or mental experience, 
a something we call “‘ self,” as opposed to 
matter. The whole body is a sense to our 
intelligent self, or mind ; any communication 
between other things and the body (either in 
the way of reception, or of outgoing action) 
is attended with feeling on our part ; and that 
is all that we know of the fact of sensation or 
perception. He deserves credit for his pre- 
cise language here and elsewhere respecting 
the contrast, and yet alliance, of mind and 
matter, and also for another part of his 
doctrine of sensation—namely, the participa- 
tion of our activity in the process. The 
recognition of an active element in sensation 
is one of the most valuable of all the recent 
innovations in Psychology ; and we are glad 
to find that Mr. Grote has recognized it in a 
thorough manner. We say ‘‘ thorough,” 
because there is still widely prevalent a half- 
and-half mode of speaking that scarcely 
answers the purpose of the true doctrine— 
that is to say, there is a talk of the ‘‘ muscular 
sense,” as if muscularity was merely an addi- 
tion to our passive sensibilities, a “‘ sixth 
sense ;”” whereas the muscular feelings are 
the antithesis of all passive sensibility— 
they are the concurrence of our activity in 
sensation. The Lockian philosophy, our 
author remarks, was defective in assuming 
that in arriving at knowledge we are passive, 
the object of the knowledge being supposed 
active in impressing us. Common language 
is truer, in expressing what goes on by ‘‘ we 
see,” ‘* we hear,” ‘* we perceive.” 

But now to come to Mr. Grote’s peculiar 
way of view. His system recognizes (1) a 

henomenal World (the so-called world of 
matter, the extended universe), (2) Pheno- 
menal Mind, or the region of mind that can 
be studied phenomenally, and (3) Mind 
philosophically viewed, which possesses trans- 
cendent attributes, as will be seen presently. 
There would be little difficulty in explaining 
the Phenomenal World (1), in the systems of 
those that recognize only this and Phenomenal 
Mind ; but our author’s scheme is complicated 
(though not on that account made untrue) by 
the function that he assigns to the Philosophi- 
cal Mind, the restricted ego, in making up our 
knowledge of the phenomenal. The pheno- 
menal world he states to be the universe of 
things of the same type as our body. To 
define it rigidly, phenomenal reality is what 
1s common to all—what all men agree in re- 
cognizing ; whereas consciousness is special 
toeach. One great test of phenomenal truth 
is its answering to the experience of all men; 
such are the truths of number, space, form 
weight, &c. The phenomenal is looked upon 
simply as existing—our feeling it is a mere 





accident, so to speak. On the other hand, 
the philcsophical world starts from conscious- 
ness—feeling is the primary fact of it, and 
existence merely a further consequence. The 
contents of the phenomenal universe may be 
enumerated as Space, with moving matter in 
it, also called Force ; Time, which as con- 
taining all change is also related to move- 
ment ; and Natural Agents, mechanical, 
chemical, &c. Things phenomenally are 
units of phenomenal reality estimated each 
after its own kind: a stone is a thing of a 
certain weight and magnitude. But on the 
score of unity we have to be cautious, for 
proper unity is not phenomenal, but philo- 
sophical; it is superimposed by conscious- 
ness or mind upon phenomena. So order, 
arrangement, composition, are not pheno- 
menal, but are ideas derived from our own 
consciousness of active and constructive 
powers, or from the higher region of the ego, 
the self. 

So much for the Phenomenal World. Now 
for the author’s opinion as to the spirit that 
would view all things phenomenally, to the 
casting aside of his higher point of view, or, 
to use the phrase already familiar to 
the public, the spirit of Positivism. 
Carefully avoiding all moral reprobation 
of the followers of this creed, he con- 
siders it as thwarting a most natural impulse 
and unavoidable practice — namely, to 
humanize the universe—and as a proceeding 
‘¢ inexpressibly depressing and desolate.” 
On this, however, we cannot help remarking 
that it is not from arbitrary choice that the 
supposed positivist de-humanizes the uni- 
verse, it is because, as he thinks, truth com- 
pels him to do so; and the sternest disciple 
of the positive school leaves untouched all 
the poetic and artistic investment of the 
world with feeling, but considers that the 
process cannot be carried further without 
falsifying the phenomena. The attainment 
of the truth is an arduous business under 
the most thorough open-mindedness ; and a 
predilection so intense for one view as that 
just expressed, inevitably reduces the ablest 
and most candid thinker to the level of a 
partizan. And even granting that one is to 
hold out to the last by every fair means (we 
say nothing of ‘‘ unfair,” because that has no 
application in the present instance) against a 
depressing creed, it should be considered 
whether the depression is or is not in a great 
measure an accident, inasmuch as custom 
and the sympathy of the society about us are 
able to reconcile mankind to any creed. 
Many are of opinion that Calvinism is inex- 
pressibly depressing and desolate, and yet it 
appeared the other day that the Scotch Cal- 
vinist is anything but well-disposed to the 
man that would relieve him from signing the 
Westminster Confession. 

We are next to see what Philosophy or 
the Higher Logic is and does in Mr. Grote’s 
system. It starts from Consciousness, Feel- 
ing, or Self, as our first, nearest, and surest 
experience. Whether anything beyond our- 
selves exists or not, we are at least certain 
that we feel; pleasure and pain are realities 
of the first order, and they inhere in ws. 
Talk of truth, and the criterion of truth, can 
anything be more evident to us than our im- 
mediate feelings? The phenomenal world is 
at a greater remove from our primary con- 
sciousness, and is to that extent compara- 
tively uncertain; so that, after all, pheno- 
menalism must give place to philosophy ; the 
certainty that a stone falls to the ground is 
inferior to the certainty, for example, of our 
own free-will. Again, Mr. Grote thinks it 
cannot be doubted that from the beginning 
we have a double consciousness ; that is, along 
with feeling ourseives to exist, we feel some- 
thing to exist besides ourselves. We feel that 
besides our own special consciousness (our 
pleasure or pain), which no man can share, 
there is a second something that others may 
share, which becomes at last the phenomenal 
world. 

Now, there is much in the detailed illus- 
tration of these positions that we heartily 
agree with, and much interesting and sugges- 
tive remark as regards Space, Time, the 
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axioms of Geometry, and necessary truth ; 
but the positions themselves seem to us in- 
sufficient to rest a system upon. 

And first as to the certainty of Conscious- 
ness, or immediate feeling. The infallibility 
of consciousness was a favourite dogma of 
Hamilton, and it is a very specious one. In 
respect to some things, the dogma is incon- 
testably true ; in respect to others, it is de- 
monstrably false. I have a present feeling of 
thirst ; I put forth an act, and my feeling 
changes to another feeling. If these things 
happen in my consciousness, I must hold that 
they do happen; no certainty can exceed 
this. But such certainties are of little ac- 
count, beyond a mere starting-point of know- 
ledge. It is not until such occasions are 
added together from memory of the past, and 
generalized so as to predict the future, that 
we obtain what we call knowledge; and 
into both these processes uncertainty enters. 
Neither memory nor prediction is infallible, 
and consequently no alleged consciousness of 
a general truth amounts to the highest cer- 
tainty. If Free-will, for example, be an in- 
fallible truth of consciousness, it can only be 
as regards the experience of it to one person 
at one moment of time ; when it is general- 
ized to all men at all times, it seems inevit- 
ably to lose its illustrious prestige as a truth 
of philosophy and the higher logic, and to 
have no clear superiority over the law of 
gravity, or any other generalization of phe- 
nomenalism. 

In the next place, as to the origin of our 
notion of the Phenomenal, External, or Ex- 
tended World, the not-self, Mr. Grote’s view 
is that from the first dawn of mind we feel 
double ; we recognize a self, or our own in- 
dividuality, and a something that others 
share in, which is the phenomenal not-self. 
Now, whatever is affirmed respecting our very 
first mental experience must be inferential 
from what happens in our mature experience ; 
but it does not appear what facts Mr. Grote 
relies on, in maintaining that there is given 
in our first consciousness so piee & piece of 
information as that a certain feeling of ours 
coincides with the feeling of other beings (the 
phenomenal), while a certain other feeling 
may, or may not, coincide (self). It must be 
conceded to him, that from the first we pos- 
sess two distinct classes of feelings, the one 
class including all our Pleasures and Pains, 
and the other class the feeling of Expended 
Energy, with or without pleasure or pain ; and 
the concession is willingly made, because 
experience and acquisition, however much 
they give, never impart a fundamental dis- 
crimination. But the presumption is, that 
whatever experience can do for us is left to 
experience. We discover (probably) by de- 
grees, that this characteristic feeling of ex- 
pended energy in all its modes enters into 
uniform connexions with our sensations (open 
the eye, and the scene enters), and not with 
ours only, but with those of other beings, and 
thus develops itself into a peculiar world, the 
antithesis of the world of pleasure and pain, 
and receives a distinguishing name, the outer, 
or more correctly, the extended universe. It 
cannot be shown that the aggregate meaning 
attached in our minds to the not-self is intui- 
tively possessed. There may be, as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has supposed, a partial 
hereditary transmission of the acquired 
aggregate, but that would not affect the 
present argument. It must have begun in 
experience. 

In regard to the nice point of the extent 
of meaning to be assigned to the word ‘‘ con- 
sciousness,” it is interesting to know pre- 
cisely our author’s views, as he is peculiarly 
sensitive to the definite employment of 
names, and this is the cardinal word of every 
metaphysical system. Of course, it applies 
in the first instance to our proper “ self,” or 
to feeling, in the sense of pleasure or pain ; 
but is the not-self in, or out of, consciousness ? 
For our own part, we take the bull by the 
horns, and call both worlds ‘‘ consciousness,” 
although of totally different kinds; the one 
being the consciousness that is or may be 

iar to self, thg passive feelings and 
ideas ; the other the consciousness of energy 
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put forth, with which we trace uniform laws of 
connexion with sensation, and agree with all 
other beings. We havea subject consciousness 
and an object consciousness ; and when we are 
cognizing what is called the external world, we 
are simply in a peculiar phase of our con- 
sciousness, which consciousness, coupled with 
the notion that it is shared by others, is 
all that exists to us. Mr. Grote would not 
accept this mode of stating the matter in dis- 
pute, nor does he condescend upon any other 
statement ; he nowhere appears to furnish a 
direct answer to the plain question, ‘‘ What 
is the external world ?” 

Treating, then, the phenomenal world as 
a mode of each one’s individual consciousness, 
although a vast aggregate of association, we 
cannot follow Mr. Grote in ascribing a radi- 
cally inferior certainty to this part of our 
knowledge. In the rudimentary shape of a 
consciousness of active energy expended, it 
is as primary or immediaie as the conscious- 
ness of pleasure and pain, only in that early 
shape containing very little information, a 
defect belonging alike to every primary 
mode. True, when the consciousness of 
energy is expanded to all that we mean by 
the external world, by the association of in- 
numerable special energies with definite 
Sensations, common to all men, an element 
of the contingent and uncertain may well be 
supposed to attach to the vast assumptions 
mixed up with external perception ; but such 
uncertainty is not the fault of its being out 
of consciousness, but of its being so far 
beyond immediate consciousness; and an 
equal if not much greater uncertainty at- 
taches to the dogmas affirming free-agency, 
the personality of the universe, intuitive 
morality, and the rest. 


But one important consideration remains, 
which Mr. Grote has overlooked in treating 
vf the comparative certainty of the different 
kinds of knowledge, and the inferiority of 
the phenomenal.. Granting the superior con- 
viction and transcendental nature of the 
truths of consciousness, they are certain only 
to each individual man or woman for himself 
or herself ; the conviction cannot be imparted 
to a second person. Argument and reason 
are impotent, are inapplicable, in their case ; 
there is no medium for gaining over one’s 
fellows, no instrument of conversion, no 
possibility of making the individual convic- 
tion a universal conviction. Grand and im- 
posing as they may be, the assurance of 
them is isolated to men as units, and in- 
communicable. Only to phenomenal truth 
can we gain over the rest of mankind by 
argument ; the laws of Kepler will one day 
be the creed of the whole human race. The 
definition of the phenomenal is the common 
to all, the accepted by all; and whatever 
consequences this involves can be forced 
upon all. The definition of the philosophical 
or higher logical truth, in the work before 
us, is the ‘special to me ;” the‘binding upon 
me, the restricted to me. Doubtless con- 
sciousness may reveal the same truth toothers ; 
but it must arise in each independently ; 
the circumstance of one man holding it avails 
pipe he a fellow-man. It is the domain 
of truth that has an exact parallel in tastes, 
the non disputandum. We cannot make con- 
verts to our philosophical revelation ; we can 
only call out for adherents to whom the same 
revelation has been separately made. The 
influence that we can exert upon others is 
limited to the kind of influence that we 
might have in gaining over a second person 

to pre-Raphaelitism, by putting in his view 

he specimens in the most favourable 
light, so that whatever natural inclinations 
exist might be fairly appealed to. But we 
can no more argue philosophyin the author’s 
sense than we can argue taste. As s 
phenomenalism, all men have surrendered 
themselves by their common admissions ; 
philoso is the reserved, the sacred indi- 
viduulity of each. The positivist is wrong if 
he attempt to reason them out of this 
individuality ; but he is not to be blamed for 
—e ing only oes vg 
e subje propagation by argument, the 
) whole world. 














And now a word on Free-will, which Mr. 
Grote constantly places in the foreground, as 
especially to be vindicated by philosophy, 
appearing to admit that phenomenalism 
countenances only the uniform sequence of 
motive and act in the same circumstances. 
It so happens that the present critic dissents 
from the very mode of putting the question, 
‘*Ts the will free ?” and regards it as a false 
analogy, a blundering epithet, an incongruous 
conjunction, a consecrated absurdity. If 
this be on phenomenal grounds, any one can 
reply to him, of course phenomenally ; if, 
on individual consciousness, no one can 
reply. Mr. Grote can only say, “To 
me, the action of the will is justly com- 
pared to freedom of action, in the political 
sense of freedom.” Again, as regards 
personifying the world, a process anti- 
phenomenal, and therefore left to be 
justified by philosophy, or the higher 
logic. Every one admits that an analogy is, 
and always has been, suggested between the 
forces of nature and our voluntary actions ; 
the similarity consisting in the common pro- 
duction of mechanical force. But an analogy 
may be very natural, and yet not sound ; the 
soundness depending on the extent of the 
likeness, compared with the unlikeness, which 
may be partly argued, but which in the last 
result must be judged by each individual 
mind for itself. It is clearly open for any- 
one to say that the likeness here is too small, 
and the unlikeness too great, for a valid 
analogy. Mind, in all our experience, is 
accompanied with a nervous system, and 
voluntary action is preceded by feeling, while 
neither nerves nor feelings can be traced in 
the external universe. As before, if the 
objector is on phenomenal ground, he may be 
phenomenally redargued ; if on philosophical 
ground, he is unassailable. The plea of indi- 
vidual consciousness is final. Our author’s 
philosophy, strictly viewed, would be simply 
the safeguard of individual liberty ; but its 
supporters have never yet taken their real 
place ; they have never retired from prosely- 
tism ; they tacitly claim the privileges of the 
phenomenalist in arguing to bring others into 
agreement with them. Mr. Grote thinks 
that religion, as positive revelation, has roots 
in phenomenalism, although, without the 
higher philosophy, it is exceedingly imper- 
fect ; on which we say that, as phenomenal- 
ism, it may compel the whole world to receive 
it ; as philosophy it cannot, and should not 
try to, produce argumentative conviction in 
anyone. 

here is much in the present work that we 
cordially approve and admire, and not least, 
the signal demolition of Ontology, in the 
form of the nowmenon, or unknowable sub- 
stratum of matter and mind. The weak 
points of Dr. Whewell’s scheme of necessary 
truth, and the fundamental antithesis of 
fact and idea, are laid bare with a firm and 
yet friendly hand. Striking remarks are 
scattered everywhere. The author’s method 
of exposition is peculiar and somewhat 
desultory ; his diction is entirely his own, 
avowedly egotistic, quaint almost to eccentri- 
city, yet often forcible and felicitous. He 
thoroughly respects those that differ from 
him, and has a real love of discussion ; he 
will, we have no doubt, sympathize with his 
brother’s earnestness in upholding the 
Socratic and Platonic locus standi of the 
objector as vital to the search for truth. 

A. B. 








SLOW LADY NOVELISTS. 


Mildred Arkell, A Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

I bdtes now so largely constitute the 

staple reading of the British public, 
that we think the suggestion of an examina- 
tion in them for candidates going into the 
Army or the Civil Service of no slight value 
at the present time. In this way, women 
would stand a good chance of success, as it 
is well known that they read no other sort of 
literature. Candidates would be expected 
to bring up so many books of Scott, the 
trilogy of keray, and a few volumes of 
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Miss Austen, George Eliot, and Anthony 
Trollope. The general nature of the ques- 
tions would probably be somewhat as follows: 
‘* Give an account of the battle of Waterloo 
from ‘Vanity Fair? ” This would, of course, 
be for candidates for commissions in the 
Army. ‘‘Give specimens of Mr. Dickens’ 
bad grammar, and show upon what principles 
the French of Lady Novelists is constructed ?’ 
This would naturally be for ladies and 
gentlemen going into the Foreign Office. 
‘‘Give the length, breadth, and capital of 
Manglewurzleshire?” This for candidates 
for places in the Woods and Forests. ‘‘ How 
should the tax-collector obtain his money 
from a lady like Mrs. Rawdon Crawley?” 
This, of course, for gentlemen going into the 
department of taxes; whilst those going 
into the Customs would be expected to know 
the ‘‘ Three Clerks” by heart. 

In every direction is the influence of novels 
spreading. Novelists have actually redis- 
tributed England into fresh shires. Just as 
there are railway maps to show us how Eng- 
land is parcelled out among the great rail- 
way companies, and hunting maps to show 
us how it is divided amongst masters of 
hounds, so might there be a novelist map to 
show us how it is partitioned amongst the 
novelists. First of all only that vague place, 
Blankshire, existed. It was a geographical 
denomination, rather than an actual county. 
But this was soon improved upon; and 
Thackeray gave us the more definite Mangle- 
wurzleshire, apparently an _ agricultural 
county. Presently Mr. Trollope followed 
with Barsetshire, another agricultural county, 
capital Barchester, with a cathedral, and 
bishop and minor canons all ready made. 
Finally came George Eliot’s Loamshire, with 
a dialect which is the delight of the Philo- 
logical Society, and the puzzle of Mayfair. 

Novelists, in fact, exercise an influence 
over everybody. Our wives and daughters 
have not only their special heros and 
heroines, but their favourite villains, whom 
they love and admire. For novels are there 
of all kinds. They may be divided and sub- 
divided into various classes. We cannot 
possibly here do them all justice, and can 
only very roughly sketch a few of the lead- 
ing schools. First and foremost, as being 
decidedly the most popular, stands the 
purely sensational school. Philosophers have 
always insisted on the dualism of Nature ; 
and sensation novels are no exception. Here 
we have Mr. Wilkie Collins and Miss 
Braddon as examples of Nature’s polarity. 
The gentleman is strong in villains, the tudy 
in villainesses. Male ruffianism is repre- 
sented by one, female by the other; and if 
this arrangement is favourable to the authors, 
it is still more so to their readers, for, by the 
law of action and reaction, readers wildly 
fly from ‘*No Name” to ‘ Aurora Floyd,” 
and madly rush to tell the secrets of Lady 
Audley to the confidential, but fat, Count 
Fosco. After the sensational comes the true 
sporting novel. With its heroes we would 
rather not play billiards, as they would be 
nearly sure to win, or, if they lost, would be 
certain not to pay. After the sporting 
follow the fast lady novelists, whose beauties 
we, a few weeks ago, took the liberty of 
describing. And here, again, Miss Braddon 
is seen ; for, like those Australian specimens 
of natural history which so perplexed our 
elder naturalists, she is not easily arranged 
under any well-known order.. Some would 


| put her in one school, and some in another ; 


we have, however, endeavoured to do her 
justice by placing her in two. Then come 
the great religious schools. There is the Low 
Church novel, where the High Churchman is 
invariably represented as a knave ; and the 
High Church novel, where the Low Church- 
man is invariably sketched as a fool. In the 
latter, Miss Young monopolizes all the genius, 
and Miss Sewell all the bigotry. ‘Their heroes 
appear only to live that they may die with 
the Commendatory Prayer on their lips, and 
their heroines apparently only give birth to 
babies that the mother may be churched, 
In these novels the months are divided int 

saints’ days, and Christmas certainly seemo 
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to come more than once a-year. With re- 
spect to the Low Church novel, we confess 
that we have never had the courage to read 
beyond the second volume. We are, how- 
ever, informed on the best authority that the 
third is generally a kind of Inferno, where 
all persons who do not believe as the author 
are punished with everlasting torments and a 
Low Church sermon. 

Last of all come the slow lady novelists, 
of whom Mrs. Wood is the representative 
woman. Of this school we propose to enter 
into a more elaborate analysis; but here 
some difficulties meet us. It was but the 
other day that we reviewed the fast lady 
novelists, and instantly a cry was set up of 
spite and partiality. We can assure our 
readers that we know no more of Miss 


Braddon and Miss Thomas than of Mrs. 


Wood. We are even ignorant whether these 
ladies are stout or thin, tall or short, fair or 
dark. 

With this protest, we will sketch a 
few of the leading characteristics of slow 
lady novelists. They do not, as_ the 
religious novelist proper, write exactly 
upon sermon paper, but flavour their story 
with little pious axioms. In fact, they 
are so fond of pointing the moral, that they 
often forget to adorn the tale. They are 
constantly informing us that virtue is its 
own reward, and that their hero, though 
only the son of a greengrocer, is in this 
world a true nobleman, and will probably be 
considerably higher than one in the next. 
The slow lady novelist often writes prize 
tales, temperance stories, and sometimes 
even tracts, which represent the lowest 
depths of literature. Under the head of 
slow lady novelists we are inclined to class 
the author of ‘‘ Sandford and Merton,” Mr. 
Warren, and the great Mr. Tupper. 

The work placed at the commencement of 
our article is a very good specimen of its 
kind. Mrs. Wood possesses a certain melo- 
dramatic power, though it is hardly judi- 
cious of her to challenge comparison with 
a famous scene in ‘‘ Hamlet,” as she has 
done in the twentieth chapter of the second 
volume. + She possesses, too, a spurious kind 
of pathos, which is very touching to some 
minds; and can charmingly paint a con- 
sumptive patient dying, ‘‘ with quite a little 
stream of blood trickling from his mouth ”— 
(Vol. 2, p. 197)—a description which will, 
doubtless, cause quite a little stream of water 
to flow from some of her readers’ eyes. She 
understands the art, not of construction in 
its true sense, but of morbidly exciting the 
reader’s interest quite as much as a fast lady 
novelist, though we would remind both 
schools that the greatest novels ever written, 
“Gil Blas,” ‘Don Quixote,” and ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair,” have no plot whatever. 


These qualities, however, Mrs. Wood em- 
ploys in perfection. For both fast and slow 
lady novelists must equally rely upon the 
coarse stimulants of sensation and incident. 
As they cannot create interest by the legiti- 
mate method of well-drawn characters, de- 
licate description, humour and wit, they 
must achieve it by other means. And yet 
we must carefully distinguish between the 
two schools. Both work by the same means, 
but in a different manner. In fact, the 
difference between fast lady novelists and 
slow lady novelists lies in what Aristotle 
would call the 790¢. If one curses, the other 
blesses ; if one breaks the Commandments, 
the other thinks she can improve the Lord’s 
Prayer ; if the former are inclined to be fire- 
eaters, the latter are certainly hell-fire-eaters. 

In the present volume we enjoy plenty of 
sensation. An embryo lord mayor is sup- 
posed to be murdered, but, instead, returns 
home perfectly mad; a schoolboy is killed 
by his schoolfellows; a bridegroom, on what 
—— to be his marriage day, writhes in bed 
with brain-fever ; a clandestine marriage is 
followed by the exciting incident of the 
marriage certificate being stolen from the 
register, detection of the thief, and general 
triumph of innocence and the law of entail. 
Such incidents would at first sight seem to 
mark out Mrs. Wood as a fast y novelist ; 





but the wearisome details, the dreary dia- 
logue, the painful attempts at humour, the 
little sermons, the distressing goodness of 
some of the characters, all point out her 
true school. Of her attempts at humour, 
we will only say that a fair specimen may be 
found in Vol. 2, p. 256. The scene is an 
examinationat a second-rate collegiate school. 
It is thought to be an exquisite joke to say 
that Caligula was King of France in the 
ninth century; infinite wit is supposed to 
lurk in the answer that the Bahama Islands 
are situated in the Mediterranean ; whilst 
the venerable jest that Charles II. invented 
lap-dogs with long ears is reproduced for our 
edification. Mrs. Wood had better visit 
Oxford just after a “‘ Little Go” Examina- 
tion. She would certainly find some less 
musty and more brilliant jokes flying about 
the Schools. In the same vein she brings 
before us the picture of a British alderman 
and his wife travelling in France. The fact 
of the alderman’s ignorance of French forms 
the basis of the humour, whilst the poor 
man’s supposed murder supplies the tragic 
interest. We can only say that the humorous 
part is tragic, and the tragic part ludicrous. 

So we might go on criticizing the book ; 
but there is no possible use. The greatest 
praise we can give is, that it is not the most 
stupid novel we ever read, for Mrs. Wood 
has written others. 








RADIATION. 


The Phenomena of Radiation, as Exemplifying 
the Wisdom and Beneficence of God. By George 
Warington, F.C.S. (Wm. Skeffington. ) 

N the year 1838, and in compliance with 
| the wishes of her husband, Mrs. Hannah 
Acton, of Euston Square, invested a thousand 
pounds, the interest of which was to be paid, 
every seven years, as a prize of one hundred 
guineas to the author of ‘‘ the best essay on 
the Wisdom and Beneficence of God, in some 
department of science.” The first subject 
proposed by the managers of the Royal Insti- 
tution, in whose names the money was in- 
vested, was ‘* Chemistry,” and for an essay 
on this subject a prize was awarded to 
Dr. Fownes, in 1844. The second subject 
was ‘* The Eye,” on which question, in 1851, 
Mr. Wharton Jones carried off the prize. 
In 1858, none of the essays sent in came up 
to the mark, and no prize was awarded. 
Two hundred guineas, therefore, remained to 
be disposed of in 1865. The subject proposed 
was ‘*‘ The Wisdom and Beneficence of God 
as Illustrated by the Phenomena of Radia- 
tion.” None of the contributions on this 
subject were thought to merit the award of 
the entire sum in the hands of the managers, 
but the essay of Mr. George Warington, of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, was considered worthy of 
a prize of one hundred guineas. This essay 
has been since published in a small octavo 
volume. 

We question much whether Mr. Acton, in 
making this bequest, was aware of the diffi- 
culties which beset such attempts as he wished 
to encourage. Taking all the evidence into 
account, we doubt whether any holder of our 
present theology could consistently deduce 
from the phenomena of radiation the attri- 
butes of the Deity. Such attempts, as 
far as our acquaintance with them extends, 
illustrate the warmth of the human heart 
rather than the clearness of the human head. 
This remark applies to older writers than 
Mr. Warington, and in dealing with his 
book, to the compilation of which he has 
brought a warm imagination and a pious 
mind, we would have it understood that we 
do not single him out for special criticism, 
but accept his work as an illustration of the 
defects of logic which seem inseparable from 
all writings of the kind. We shall rapidly 
look into the department of science chosen 
by our author, and inquire whether it does 
not abound in phenomena which some of the 
ablest defenders of our popular theology con- 
sider to be beyond our limited powers to 
reconcile with the idea of beneficence as 
entertained by man. 

In the first place, it may be remarked that 
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the scene of our author’s observations is 
very narrow. He takes all his examples 
of the phenomena of radiation from a single 
planet—the earth. Now, of the total radia- 
tion from the sun only an infinitesimal 
fraction—the two thousand millionth—is 
intercepted by our little ball ; so that, even if 
the whole of this were transmuted into 
Beneficence, its amount is so infinitesimal, 
that no conclusion of any sensible value 
could be drawn from it respecting the 
Author, not only of the total radiation of 
the sun, but of that of all the sums in the 
universe. We should hesitate to infer from 
the expenditure of a single farthing of his 
income the beneficence of a millionaire ; still 
less—indeed infinitely less—are we entitled 
to infer from the ‘‘ phenomena of radiation” 
(known to us) the attributes of God. 

We have no knowledge of the effects of 
radiation upon any other planet than our 
own; but if we accept the speculations of an 
author whom Mr. Woerington takes as one 
of his models, the inhabitants of those 
planets are not to be envied. Con- 
fining our attention to the earth, it a 
be fairly questioned whether even the few 
rays which impinge upon it are all turned to 
beneficent account. What are we to say of 
the doings in a tropical forest? The lion, the 
tiger, the panther, the serpent, the alligator, 
and a thousand other creatures, do not seem 
to be types of beneficence, but the reverse ; 
still every one of them derives the power, 
which it employs so savagely, from the 
rays of the sun. Has Mr. Warington 
ever seen one of the vultures of the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, in the act of feeding? 
lf so, can he imagine anything more dia- 
bolical? If the .cruelty of the Archfiend 
himself needed illustration, it would be found 
in the conduct of this atrocious bird. Still, 
the force which it so wickedly applies 
is entirely derived from the sun. ith- 
out leaving home, let Mr. Wari n 
consider the insect rapine and slaughter 
called forth in an English copse by a 
week of sunny weather. Or, turning to 
the human subject, let our author but cast 
his eyes over the chapters on savages in 
Sir Jobn Lubbock’s new work on pre- 
historic times, and ask himself what par- 
ticular signs of beneficence he finds among 
those miserable creatures. He will find among 
them violence, falsehood, fraud, hunger, 
thirst, and disease. 

Furthermore, it is religious people, in the 
popular acceptation of the term, who declaim 
most loudly on the depravity of the human 
race ; who inform us that we are children of 
wrath and heirs of perdition. But in so far 
as such a belief is entertained, the doctrine 
enforced by our author must be denied ; 
for the wickedness of humanity is rendered 
concrete solely through solar radiation. Our 
souls might, it is true, be conceived as sinful 
in themselves, but they could not enact their 
sin without the aid of the sun: the vis viva 
of wickedness, as of goodness, is entirely 
derived from that luminary. We stand 
here in the presence of that duality of Good 
and Evil which is apparent everywhere in 
Nature; which has perplexed the greatest 
and the best of men; and which must make 
itself felt, to our humiliation, whenever we 
attempt to ascend from a ‘“* department of 
science” to a knowledge of the Most High. 


BARNUM AMONG THE SPIRITS. 


Supramundane Facts in the Life of Jesse Babcock 
Ferguson, A.M., LL.D. Edited by T. L. 
Nichols, M.D. (Published for the Proprietor 
of the Spiritual Lyceum by F. Pitan), 

ay is a remarkable historical fact that great 

political revolutions have been almost in- 
variably preceded by extraordi religious 
or metaphysical heresies. The Founder of 
the Christian faith deemed it necessary to 
warn his disciples against the ‘‘ false Christs ” 
who would arise before the destruction of 

Jerusalem, and his predictions were very re- 

ee | verified within a short space of 

time. Passing over the religious wars of the 

Middle Ages, and pausing on the | Re- 
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volution of 1789, we find a similar outbreak 
of misdirected faith. Then the theories of 
Mesmer and his followers gained implicit 
credence from thousands of persons of all 
ranks in society. The war in America in our 
own day has, in like manner, been preceded 
by the a ce of the last of these “ in- 
fidel-faiths ” (to use the expressive phrase of 
Mr. Carlyle), the gospel of which is contained 
in the present volume. This new and 
‘*sniritual ” dispensation appears as yet to 
have comparatively few disciples in the Old 
World. Atross the Atlantic, however, its 
followers are numerous ; and it possesses, 
to judge from the way in which Dr. 
Ferguson speaks, all the characteristics 
of a _ regularly - organized faith, A 
new revelation is, of course, incomplete 
without its prophet, its miracles, and its 
written elucidations. These, therefore, are 
provided. Dr. Ferguson fills up the first 
lace, and duly warns the profane and un- 
lieving world outside against ‘‘ Saddu- 
ceism,” ‘‘ Materialism,” and faithlessness. 
The miracles are performed by a large number 
of persons, from the Davenport Brothers 
downwards, and exhibit themselves in a 
variety of ways, from the tremendous and 
awe-inspiring feats of those expert conjurors, 
through all varieties of table-turning, spirit- 
rapping, and such mysterious demonstra- 
tions of spiritual power, until they culminate 
in the extraordinary manifestation recorded 
at 129. Itis here gravely related that 
Dr. hea little daughter ‘‘ came under 
a deep and strange spell, which imparted a 
beaming expression to her countenance, and 
gave a womanly self-possession to her 
manner.” While in this state of beaming 
self-possession, she ordered a clean tea-cup 
and a silver spoon, which, with ot the 
air of a professional conjuror, she submitted 
to the inspection of all present, that they 
might see that there was “‘no deception.” 
Standing then in the middle of the room, 
she “in gleeful spirits commenced stirring 
the spoon in the vacant cup,” which pre- 
sently was filled under the direction of an 
‘‘invisible chemist” with some ointment, 
dark in colour, and distinctly odorous all 
ver the room.” There is a pleasing am- 
higuity in the turn of expression which leaves 
the reader in a little doubt as to whether 
the “‘invisible chemist” or his “gleeful 
assistant ” put the ‘‘ distinctly odorous ” 
ointment into the cup; but as the feat is 
claimed as a miracle, it must of course be 
concluded that the chemist was the operator. 
The written communications from the world 
of spirits are certainly wonderful ; it is only 
to be regretted that we have so few of them. 
Of one gentleman, a Mr. H. B. Champion, 
Dr. Ferguson relates that he was ‘“‘not 
educated even in ordinary branches, such as 
the orthography of his native tongue ;” yet 
this wonderful being ‘‘ has dictated orations, 
metaphysical treatises, books of commentary, 
critical and expository, on the ancient Greek 
classics, on the Hebrew literature, and on 
law and order in society, equal, if not 
superior to any that ever came under my 
notice in any period of my most studious 
research. . . . Indeed,” he adds, ‘‘I know 
nothing in our language superior, either in 
thought, style, or logical force.” Strange to 
say, Dr. Ferguson has given no specimens of 
the works of this admirable Crichton; the 
reader is, therefore, compelled to take his 
estimate of his friend’s works upon trust. 
To speak candidly, however, the specimens 
of his own lofty manner which this volume 
contains are not such asto impress the average 
reader, whose mind is not enlarged by 
spiritual influences, with any particular re- 
spect for his powers of judging either of the 
matters of ‘‘ thought, style, or logical force.” 
Nevertheless, the ‘‘Sadducee” is not left 
wholly in the dark as to the nature of these 
records of spiritual influence. An 
appendix of two chapters is graciously 
vouchsafed, containing ‘“‘spiritual writings, 
in prose and verse.” Amongst the former is 


a communication through the late Mrs. L. L. 
Winchester, which commences thus :— 
Best beloved and brightest Jewel of our 











Father’s crown, hail! In the name of Brother- 
hood hail, faithful Servant of the Living In- 
visible Ged. Thou bearest upon thy workman's 
apron marks of Vulcan’sshop, in which thou hast 
toiled in the oo consciousness that spirit 
hands upheld and made strong your Soul. 
Brother of my heart, hail ! John of my Soul, 
hail in the name of the dark wilderness though 
which we have gone together, eating wild honey, 
swallowing Humble Bees, Sting and all. 


Though these supramundane intelligences 
are human enough in some of their notions, 
their celestial character is amply avouched 
by their lofty disdain of the earthly laws of 
grammar and punctuation. The following 
extracts from their poetical revelations will 
show that they entertain a similar disregard 
for poetic rules. The rhymes are, to say the 
least, eccentric :— 


Against the future’s stormy sky 
hy form stands clear defined, 
A lamp held up by God on high 
To + fn the path divine ; 
By which the soul returns again 
Unto its Eden state, 
And at the end of life’s long chain 
Finds innocence its mate ! 


The only dress in which the soul 
Can enter our domain, 
And from the liquid mass remould 
A paradise regained. 
In another stanza of the same ‘‘ revelation ” 
occurs the following exquisite quatrain :— 


The fiery hosts of jealousy 
Accord to thee the palm, 

For — made true minstrelsy 
"Tween Japheth, Shem, and Ham ! 


To the uninitiated and sceptical ‘‘ Sad- 
ducee” these outpourings seem a farrago of 
blasphemy, bombast, and mere fine writing, 
disfigured further by perpetually recurring 
offences against the ordinary rules of grammar 
and common sense. And yet we are told to 
receive them as the latest utterances of Divine 
wisdom, and a supplement to the laws and 
teachings of the Bible. It is not necessary 
here to say anything of the pretensions of 
those audacious impostors, the Brothers 
Davenport; but it certainly is a most melan- 
choly thing to find that they were introduced 
into this country by one who, like Dr. Fer- 

uson, professes to be a Christian priest, who 
as been listened to with applause by the 
Senate of his own country, and who has been 
rewarded with academic honours by two Col- 
leges. In one aspect his credulity and that 
of his followers are simply laughable ; but 
they have another and a deeper character, in 
relation to which laughter is out of place. 
Their fate is, indeed, in no way ludicrous 
who are, to use the words of Scripture, 
‘given over to strong delusions, that they 
should believe a lie;” neither is their con- 
dition more hopeful who ascribe to the direct 
interposition of the Spirit of God the in- 
coherent babble of a set of hysterical women 
and designing men. It is only fair to add, 
however, that, in some respects, Dr. Ferguson 
appears to have been more sinned against 
than sinning—to be rather a dupe of others 
than himself an impostor. In proof of this, 
it may be mentioned that Dr. Nichols uncon- 
sciously betrays himself when writing about 
the notorious Davenports. At page 114 he 
says :— 

As a ig {ewe re and as an elocutionist and 
musician, 1 have studied the voice and its capa- 
bilities. I also understand ventriloquism, and 
can produce all its illusions. 

For one in Dr. Nichols’s position, a more 
damaging admission could scarcely have 
been made. The spiritual voices, unearth] 
music, and mysterious noises which were suc 
important features of the performances of the 
Davenports, are not so thickly enveloped in 
mystery after all. _ Sober-minded people 
always considered their pretensions to be 
supported by falsehood and trickery—their 
opinion is likely to be not a little contirmed 
by the admission of one of those who pro- 
fess most faith in them, that he is an 
adept in a most difficult species of de- 
ceptive art. It is, indeed, little to the 
credit of English law that, though its 
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powers are constantly evoked to punish some 
miserable old woman who has cheated a silly 
servantmaid out of a few pence under pre- 
tence of telling her fortune, these ‘‘ respect- 
able” impostors have been allowed to 
escape scot-free, owt! because their patrons 
were wealthy, and suffered themselves to be 
cheated out of guineas instead of shillings. 
Dr. Nichols and his like may say what they 
please in depreciation of that daily press 
which so steadily denounced the trickery of 
the Davenports ; he will find it difficult to 
convince the English public that they have 
not strong reasons for gratitude to a large 
and honourable body of men who stood up in 
defence of truth and common sense against 
the plausible pretensions of a party of ‘‘ sorry 
mountebanks,” supported though they were 
by the influence of the Rev. Jesse Babcock 
Ferguson, A.M., LL.D. 








PRECIOUS STONES AND PRECIOUS 
METALS. 


The Natural History of Precious Stones and of 
the Precious Metals. By C. W. King, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Antique Gems,” and of ‘The 
Gnostics and their Remains.” —(Bell & Daldy.) 


HIS work is a splendid contribution to 
archeology and mineralogical science. 
It combines the ancient with the modern 
natural history of the precious stones and 
metals, and may be considered as supplemen- 
tary and complementary to Pliny’s compen- 
dium of the same subject. Mr. King’s main 
object has been to establish a sound system 
of nomenclature in the antique department ; 
to define each species with precision, employ- 
ing for this end so much of the modern science 
as was necessary; to consider all the 
substances in their bearings upon art, and 
their connexion with the history of the 
times ; and lastly, to supply accurate guidance 
to their admirer in our own days. Such an 
attempt has not been made since the publica- 
tion of Anselm de Boot’s work, ‘‘ De Gemmis 
et Lapidibus,” the third and last edition of 
which, comprising the text of Theophrastus 
and a further treatise, ‘‘ De Gemmis” by De 
Laet, was published in 1647. That volume, 
however, although extremely curious, and 
displaying much critical knowledge in the 
attempts made to identify the gems known 
to the ancients by names transferred to others 
in modern times, is disfigured by disquisi- 
tions upon the medicinal properties of stones. 
The medieval Lapidaria, some of which as 
old as the thirteenth century are still extant 
in MS., were chiefly composed for the purpose 
of defining the different virtues of the sigils 
engraved upon the stones. The writers 
uniformly believed all things in nature have 
a certain form and are subject to certain 
influences. ‘‘Stones,” as one of them, 
Camillo Leonardo, gravely observes, ‘‘ bei 
natural productions, have a specific form, an 
are subject likewise to the universal influence 
of the planets. Hence, if engraved by askilful 
person under some particular influence, they 
receive a certain virtue, as though they had 
been endowed with life through that engray- 
ing. But if the effect intended by the figure 
engraved be the same as that produced by the 
natural quality of the stone, its virtues 
will be doubled, and its efficacy augmented.” 
The mode in which they explained the de- 
signs of ancient art, and the virtues the 
attributed to them on the strength of aut. 4 
interpretation, are so ludicrous, and betray 
so total an ignorance of ancient mythology, 
at a time when the study of the classics was 
to some extent prosecuted by the learned in 
Europe, that Mr. King, and we believe justly, 
attributes these superstitious fancies to the 
Arabians. ‘‘ Such ideas,” he thinks, ‘‘ were 
due to the influence of the Crusades, having 
been brought in upon the same tide of Arab 
science that spread the study of alchemy 
throughout Europe. They were by their 
nature essentially connected with astrology, 
then once more cultivated with a zeal un- 
known before, even under the Lower Em- 
pire.” De Boot denounces belief in the 
magical powers of precious stones as super- 
stitious, and derogatory to the idea of Divine 
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providence, but admits to the full their 
medicinal virtues, and gives numerous re- 
cipes for their use. Indeed, we know no 
more curious commentary upon the struggle 
then going on between reason on the one 
hand and religious and scientific superstition 
on the other, than is afforded by his work. 
Whilst freeing themselves from one species 
of credulity, men seemed desirous of clinging 
with greater tenacity to what remained. Of 
this the reader will find abundant evidence 
in these pages. The Diamond, deprived of 
its magical virtues, was still believed to be 
an antidote when worn on the finger against 
all poisons, although itself most deadly if 
taken internally. Cellini, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
tells us how he was saved from the machina- 
tions of his enemy, P. L. Farnese, by the 
fortunate reguery of an apothecary, who, 
instead of seasoning the artist’s salad with 
diamond dust, in accordance with the wishes 
of his employer, substituted a bit of beryl, 
and thus preserved his life. The diamond, 
it will be remembered, was one of the poisons 
administered to Sir Thomas Overbury when 
a prisoner in the Tower. Another stone, the 
Aetites, possessed the singular property— 
due, says De Boot, to infernal influence—of 
detecting theft. All suspected of the crime 
being brought together, a paste of flour and 
water sprinkled with this stone was moulded, 
during certain incantations,’into balls as big 
as eggs, and three given to each present. The 
inability to swallow a mouthful of this paste 
betrayed the guilty person. The Ceraunia 
was believed to have fallen from heaven. It 
is still highly reverenced by the German 
boors, who consider it as specific against all 
diseases in cattle. To the Turquoeis were at- 
tributed wonderful powers. Besides strength- 
ening the eyes and cheering the soul of the 
wearer, it acted vicariously by taking upon 
itself the consequences of any fall that might 
happen to him ; cracking itself, and thereby 
saving the fracture of a bone. In 1609, 
when De Boot wrote, and when Shakespeare 
was engaged upon his plays, no gentleman 
thought his hand properly ornamented with- 
out a fine turquois. The stone was never 
worn by women, but it was customary for 
them to present it as a gaye d’amour to their 
lovers, a fact which Mr. King suggests may 
illustrate Shylock’s remark, when told bis 
daughter had exchanged a ring for a monkey 
—‘*T had it of Leah when I was a bachelor ; 
I would not have given it for a wilderness of 
monkeys.” Pearls were used medicinally in 
cases where we should suppose better know- 
ledge to have existed. They were given with 
other gems to Lorenzo de Medici in his last 
illness, and probably their administration 
hastened the death of that great man just as 
in our day profuse bleeding hastened that of 
Count Cavour. To heal the sores following 
postules and boils powdered Lapis-lazuli 
mixed with milk was employed. The Sard, 
according to Albertus Magnus, had the 
pone to exhilarate the soul, drive away fear, 
affle witchcraft, and was an antidote to all 
om arising from the corruption of the 
lood, besides having the properties of a 
styptic. A still more valuable property was 
possessed by the Emerald, which was a pre- 
servative against epilepsy, cured dysentery, 
and preserved the chastity of the wearer, or 
else betrayed its violation by immediately 
bursting into fragments. Callistratus lays 
it down that Amber is of service at every 
period of life against insanity or stranguries, 
if taken internally in powder or even worn 
round the neck. 

Mr. King in this volume proves himself to 
be a worthy successor of the ancients, in- 
heriting not only their learning but their 
credulity. He assures us, for instance, it has 
been proved “‘by repeated experiment, be- 
yond all possibility of doubt,” that the wear- 
ing an amber necklace will keep off erysipelas 
from a person subject to that complaint. Nor 
is his facility of belief contined to the 
medicinal properties of gems. He is equally 
credulons on historical points. Classical 
readers will remember the story of Polycrates 
and his ring. That ruler, persuaded that his 
prosperity was too good to last, and hoping 


by voluntary sacrifice of an inestimable trea- 
sure to balance accounts with fickle Fortune 
and buy off her anticipated spites, put out to 
sea and threw in his precious emerald, “ the 
work of Theodorus the Samian.” But For- 
tune, who was plotting his destruction, de- 
clined to be propitiated by the ruse. A fish 
of nerve te size, which happened to be 
passing, gobbled up the ring and in a few 
days appeared on the monarch’s kitchen table 
with the splendid jewel in its belly. This 
story, originally toldjby Herodotus, is repeated 
by Mr. King, with the remark ‘‘ There can 
be little rm of its truth ;” and with the ad- 
ditional story of a mackerel who, “‘ within his 
own recollection,” was opened and found to 
contain a wedding ring. Yet more wonderful 
(if possible) is the account we are favoured 
with of a table, to this day ‘* preserved in the 
hospital of S. Spirito,” whose top is com- 
posed of human viscera, “hearts, livers, 
lungs, &v.,” petrified into real agates! Al- 
though we suspect the table to Be no more 
composed of real agate than those which the 
Chinese produce by staining thin slabs of 
alabaster, we are not sorry to be told that 
the secret of its manufacture died with the 
Florentine artist who invented the hideous 
process. 

Apart from such blemishes as these, and 
two or three wnimportant errors in chrono- 
logy, no treatise extant on the same subject 
is, as far as we are aware, more varied or 
complete in its contents. Under each heading 
have been collected a mass of information, the 
greater portion not before brought together, 
touching each species—its history, chemical 
analysis, ancient and present value—and an 
account of the most famous specimens that 
are known or have been celebrated in past 
times, together with the most interesting 
anecdotes relating to its supposed magical 
and medicinal properties. In his identifica- 
tion of gems with the names by which they 
were known to the ancients, he has ovca- 
sionally broached a view which will be new 
to mineralogists—as when he contends that 
the ancient murrhina is our agate—but it 
will be found to have much to commend it, 
even when the arguments advanced are not 
conclusive. What is new is entertaining ; 
what is ancient will be as fresh to most 
readers as if it had been written to-day. 

Inanote to his paper on Gold, Mr. Kingdis- 
cusses the vexed question whether the Britons 
possessed a national coinage at the time of 
Cvesar’s invasion, and attributes the singular 
discrepancy in the deductions of numis- 
matists from the passage in which Cesar 
mentions the money of the Britons to the 
fact that neither side has observed that Caesar 
in his description of Britain divides the in- 
habitants into two classes—colonists and 
aborigines. The former, differing but slightly 
from the Gauls on the mainland, who had 
possessed a gold coinage for two centuries, 
kept up the practice of striking coins. The 
aborigines, nati in insuli, were, on the con- 
trary, wild men of the woods, driven into the 
interior by the Belgic invaders. They had 
no coinage and were ignorant of the precious 
metals, their poor representatives of value 
being carried about them in the shape of 
personal ornaments. Cvesar’s actual words— 
Utuntur tamen are ut nummo aureo, aut 
annulis ferreis ad certum pondus eximinatis 
pro nummo—confirm, he thinks, his view, 
since the writer would not have enume- 
rated amongst the “‘ peculiarities” of this 
newly-discovered race a usage they had in 
common with the Gauls. An additional 

roof exists in the fact that no British coin 
is known that can be attributed to the natives 
beyond the limits of Belgic influence. 
None are ever discovered in the region 
occupied by the Silures, that powerful tribe 
which maintained its independence latest of 
all; nor in the country of the Ordovices, 
though actually abounding in gold ; nor any- 
where north of the Solway, though so long 
the seat of an independent British kingdom. 
The antiquity of diamond cutting, another 
disputed point, is, we think, satisfactorily de- 
termined in the elaborate articie on ‘* Ada- 





mas.” The arguments of Laborde, who 
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claims the invention for his coun en, are 
disposed of, and it is shown that the honour 
of having been the first to make the discovery 
is due to De Berquem, to whom it is generally 
attributed. The chapter devoted to imita- 
tions, ancient and modern, of the precious 
stones is at once curious and valuable. 
Pastes, counterfeiting stones, can be traced 
back to all ages of antiquity. Herodotus 
describes the pendants put in the ears of the 
sacred ieueudlles as \Oiwa xura, *‘ fused gems;’ 
and Mr. King tells us that even the crown of 
King Receswinthus (a.D. 653), found seven. 
years ago at Ferente di Guerrazzar, contains. 
“square pastes, now colourless, side by side. 
with the richest stones—perhaps passed off> 
upon the Goth for real opals by the Emmanuel 
of the day.” 

As we had occasion to remark in cur re- 
view of his former work on the Gnosties, 
Mr. King is occasionally rash in assigning 
derivations to words, being too much dis- 
posed to be guided in-his opinion by simi- 
larity of sound. It seems as unsafe, for im- 
stance, for him, clearly with the ring of 
Zoroaster in bis ears, to assume that Zoroas-~ 
tres was ‘‘ evidently a Magian from his 
name,” as it would be for us to assume that 
Mr. King is evidently a Chinese from the 
similarity of his name with that of the 


Celestial philosopher, Tking. 


THE PLANET SATURN. 


Saturn and its System : containing Discussions of 
the Motions (real and apparent) and Telescopic 
pa ge of the Planet Saturn, its Satellites 
and Rings, the Nature of the Rings ; the 
‘great inequality’ of Saturn and Jupiter ; and 
the Habitability of Saturn. To which are 
added Notes on Chaldean Astronomy, Lap- 
lace’s Nebular Theory, and the Habitability 
of the Moon ; a series of Tables, with Explana- 
tory Notes; and Explanations of Astrono- 
mical Terms. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A., 
late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambri 
and King’s College, London. [Illustrated by 
Fourteen Engravings on Steel and Copper.— 
(Longmans. ) 

ea~*: is now to be seen in the evening, 


in the southern sky, a feebly shining 
uished by the 








star, in no way to be disti 
naked eye from its fellows. The star is the 
planet Saturn, and the chasm which 
separates us earth-dwellers from it, taken 
at the narrowest part, measures some 
seven hundred and _ thirty millions of 
miles— words which it is useless to write, 
for they convey absolutely no idea to our 
dazzled minds. And yet we look upon Saturn 
as a neighbour ; and here is a book of some 250 
closely-printed pages, which, we take it, will 
considerably surprise the Saturnians, when 
the Neo-Cosmo Company (Limited) have com- 
pleted their interplanetary line. 

Huygens, one of the first employers of 
‘*optick tube,” following the wholesome ex-- 
ample set by Galileo, in those good old da 
when Mother Church cared so much for the 
souls—and so little for the bodies—of her 
children, in 1659, gave to the world this 
strange announcement :— 
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which, being doubly translated, means that he: 
had detected Saturn to be surrounded by a- 
ring distinct from the planet, and inclined to 
the ecliptic. This was but some 200 years 
ago, and viewed in this light Mr. Proctor’s 
book may almost startle us. From it, more 
than from almost any other book with which 
we are acquainted, do we get an idea of the 
stupendous actual and potential energies of 
our minds, and of the many-sided attacks 
made by them upon things unknown. In 
200 years we have antiare f a logogriph into 
a volume; where will the next 200 years 
land us, now that our instruments are get- 
_ large enough to be worked by steam, 
and the whole earth is beginning to bristle 
with them / 

Much that Mr. Proctor has described in 
Saturn is, of course, common in kind to 
all the other planets. Such are its reyo- 
lution round the sun, its rotation, &c. 
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' tions as far as the telescope is concerned, we 
‘shall perhaps be best able to appreciate 


-servers, so ably c 


‘division in the ring 


ecg i! of the ring. Then Bond comes on 
the field. We must now accept his evidence, 
and multiply the number of separate ri 
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As we intend to settle down for a brief space 
on those Saturnian phenomena, which are 

ique, we shall = over these portions of 
Mr. Proctor’s book. 

The meed of praise, which we must accord 
to his treatment of them leads us too naturally 
to an expression of regret thet the indivi- 
duality of our sister worlds is generally lost 

ight of in our astronomical treatises. Now 

this individuality is best brought out 5 
comparison with our earth, and this : 
Proctor does—and we thank him for the 
example he has set—in the very first page of 
his preface. Although we insist strongly on 
this point, we know too well that but few will 
appreciate it: nay, how many in a thousand 
know as much of our earth as anybody may 
learn about Saturn in a day from the book 
before us! But we insist upon it for this 
very reason. The moment we can picture to 
ourselves a planet, say Saturn, hung in 
space as we see it to be, spinning round, with, 
say, a Lyre for its pole-star, the secret of 
our own pole star is settled at once, and 
henceforward we can, with ease, mentally watch 
Terra from Saturnus, and this we hold to be 
one of the necessary bases for the moat 
elementary notion, not of astronomy, but 
of what astronomy professes to teach. 

And now for a closer peep at this won- 
derful planet, second to none among the 
celestial bodies in interest, in the beauty of 
its telescopic appearance at all times, and in 
the extraordinary changes which that appear- 
ance undergoes. The system of silver rings 
surrounding the golden ball is a sight never 
to be forgotten by those who have seen 
it with a telescope of sufficient power, whether 
the plane of the ring system is so situated 
that it allows the edge of the ring to appear 
like a golden thread, on which—to adopt Her- 
schel’s beautiful simile—the satellites are 
strung like beads, or whether the whole il- 
luminated surface of the rings—a surface 
sixty times larger than that of our earth— 
is tipped down so that we can examine 
their wonderful construction under the best 
conditions. If we inquire into these condi- 


the achievements of our modern opticians, 
and the skill and patience of our modern ob- 
fronicled by Mr. Proctor. 
The object-glass of a telescope throws an 
image to its focus, and this image is 
examined by an _ eye-piece; by as 
many times as the eye-piece is nearer 
the image than is the object-glass, by so 
many times is the object magnified, or, 
what is the same thing, brought nearer to 
“us. Thus, in the case of the moon, which 
‘is 240,000 miles away, a telescope in which 
the image is a thousand times nearer to the 
eye-piece than to the object-glass, would mag- 
ify a thousand times, and in such a telescope 
we should see the moon as we should see it 
with the naked eye if it were at Shields. But 
until the gigantic refractor which Cooke is 
now completing shall be at work on some 
hill-top, we cannot calculate upon a magni- 
pony i, ona of a thousand times for Saturn— 
five hundred is much nearer the mark, as its 
light is so dim. This helps us toa peep at 
the planet, when it is nearest us, as if it were 
scrutinized by the naked eye at a distance of 
— get a miles. 
ow entirely encouraging is the chapter 
which tells us how eye and mind a 
bridged over this tremendous gap! By 
degrees a ring is evolved out of the triform 
a afterwards the satellites, the great 
, and the i larities 
on it, are brought to light. Enceladus, and 
coy Mi faintest of twinklers, are caught 
by Herschel’s giant mirrors, and he, too, 
first me men, realizes the wonderful 


we gd not how many fold. And here we 
reach en age of Saturnian disco 


ring which still remains one of the wonders 
of our system. But the end is not yet; 
another satellite, Hyperion, is added to the 
list, and here again Dawes and Bond and 
Lassell are neck and neck, and share the 
honours of discovery. And then, ere summer 
on the southern surface of the rings fades into 
autumn, Otto Struve in turn comes upon the 
field, detects, as Dawes had previously done, 
a division even in the dark ring, and mea- 
sures it the while it is invisible to Lassell’s 
mirror—a proof, if one were needed, of the 
enormous superiority possessed by refractors 
in such inquiries. Then summer fades, and we 
approach 1861, when the ring-plane again 
passesthrough the earth, and Struve and Wray 
observe those curious nebulous appearances, 
of which more anon. Dawes thinks he detects 
fresh traces of an atmosphere on the rings; 
and to him and others Titan appears now 
to all but transit the planet, casting his 
shadow on the ball, now in turn to fade 
away in dire eclipse. 

lt is easy to chronicle, now that all these 
riddles have been read—far less easy was 
the reading of them. What a thrill of awe 
must have been experienced by the dis- 
coverers of the dark ring, knowing as they 
did the exhausting scrutiny to which the 
planet had been subjected by the elder 
Herschel. Were they ‘‘assisting,” as our neigh- 
bours would say, at its creation? Mr. Proctor 
well sums up the evidence on this point in 
his chapter on the nature of the rings, to 
which we must now pass. 

In this part of the inquiry we find 
suabhiiaeatioal analysis and telescopic ob- 
servations, both of the most searching kind, 

ointing entirely in the same direction. 

place, Pierce, and Maxwell have by 
turns demonstrated that the rings must 
rotate and at different rates, are not solid, 
and are not liquid, and their non-solidity is 
proved, not only by the variable traces of divi- 
sions in the ring and the appearance of the 
dark ring, but by the positive increase in the 
breadth of the ring system ; and this latter 
point we believe could have been more 
strongly put by our author if he had given 
a later measurement than he has done. The 
least favourable measure of the width of the 
ring in Huygen’s time gives 23,667 miles. 
Herschel found it 26,297. The most modern 
recorded measurements give 28,300. The pre- 
sent annual increase in the breadth of the 
ring is 29 miles. 

Of what are the rings composed? Of 
Satellites. Disconnected Satellites, as the 
sands on the sea shore for multitude. On 
this hypothesis— 

The tem divisions and mottled stripes 
are easily explained. It is conceivable, for 7 
stance, that the streams of satellites forming the 
rings might be temporarily separated along arcs 
of ter or less Teagth by narrow strips alto- 
gether clear of satellites, or in which satellites 
might be but sparsely distributed. Divisions of 
the former kind would ap as dark lines, 
while those of the latter kind would present 
ew that mottled appearance seen in the 

usky or ash-coloured stripes. The transparency 








of the dark inner ring is easily understood if we 
consider the satellites to be sparsely scattered 
throughout that formation. e fact that this 
ring only become visible of late years no 
mer presents an insuperable difficulty, for it is 
readily conceivable that the satellites forming 
the dark ring have originally belonged to the 
inner bright ring, whence collisions or disturbing 
attractions have but lately propelled or drawn 
them. The gradual spreading out of the rings 
is explicable when the system is sup to 
consist of satellites only connected by their 
mutual attractions ; while the thinness of the 
system is obviously a necessary consequence of 
such a formation, for the attraction of Saturn’s 
bulging equatorial regions would compel each 
satellite to travel near the plane of Saturn’s 
equator. 

The ae shading Bac the ends of the 
apparent longer axis of the dark ring is also 
easily explained :— 

We have only to imagine that the satellites 
are strewn more densely near the outer edges of 


of distribution 





hen with the giant refractor of Cam- 
rid , and Dawes, with his 
gaze id 6}in, Munich glass, first 
at wonderful dark semi-transparent 


the bright and of the inner 
pes ; and that this 

ually inwards. For instance, we 
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may conclude that along the inner edge of the 
inner bright ring the satellites are so sparsely 
strewn that, at the extremities of the apparent 
longer axis of that edge, the dark background of 
the sky becomes visible through the gaps between 
the satellites. 

Mr. Dawes, we believe, attributes this 
appearance to the overlapping of the dark 
ring. The nebulous appendages noticed by 
Struve and Wray are attributed to satellites 
drawn from the mean plane of the ring by 
the attraction of Saturn’s outer moon. 

This book of Mr. Proctor’s will make the 
next five years seem long to many 
astronomers, for at that time an opportunity 
will be afforded of testing this hypothesis, 
which, bizarre as it may seem, finds yet 
a basis in known cosmical phenomena. 

Mr. Proctor next takes us to Saturn itself, 
and unfolds to us the wonderful phenomena 
presented by the rings in the varying Satur- 
nian seasons, as they are now lit up by thesun, 
now shrouded in their long night. Impossible 
is it for us, however, even with such an ad- 
mirable cicerone as our author, to realize all 
the splendour of the ever-changing scene :— 

The bright rings are _, visible from parts 
of that hemisphere only of Saturn which lie 
above their illuminated face. From the other 
hemisphere the rings are traceable in their effects 
in occulting the stars or other celestial bodies 
whose arcs above the horizon pass wholly or in 

art behind the rings. These rings may also re- 
ect a faint light received from Saturn’s moons. 
The dark ring may possibly be visible in both 
rier Ste since the satellites composing it are 
robably separately visible from Saturn’s sur- 
ace. By day, the rings are either altogether 
invisible, or only appear as clouds of faint light 
below the sun’s diurnal path. At sunset, at and 
near either equinox, the rings are illuminated 
throughout their visible extent in all latitudes. 
Near the equator the shadow of the planet rises 
in the east, as soon as the sun has set, eclipsing 
at once the whole breadth of the rings near the 
horizon: in higher latitudes the shadow rises 
later, eclipsing first the outer edge of the ys 
Later in the aturnian year the curvature of the 
shadow shows its effect ; the parallel of latitude 
within which the eclipse commences along the 
inner edge of the rings passing higher and higher, 
until it includes all latitudes within which the 
ings are visible. 
ut there is another side to the picture. 
The same sun which throws the shadow of the 
planet on the ring throws the shadow of the 
ring on the planet. In latitude 40°, for in- 
stance, we have morning and evening eclipses 
for morethana year, gradually extending until 
the sun is eclipsed during the whole day, 
and these total eclipses continue for nearly 
seyen years, eclipses of one kind or another 
taking place for 8 years 292°8 days. Mr. 
Proctor truly remarks :— 

lf we remember that latitude 40° on Saturn 
corresponds with the latitude of Madrid on our 
earth, it will be seen how largel the ri must 
influence the conditions of habitability of Saturn’s 
lobe, considered with reference to the wants of 

ings constituted like the inhabitants of our 
earth. 
We must here take leave of this most valu- 
able volume, premising that we have not 
touched upon a tithe of the subjects of in- 
terest it contains. Mr. Proctor is happy 
in his subject, and equally happy in bis 
treatment of it; and he has by this con- 
tribution to our literature earned the grati- 
tude of astronomers, who will warml 
welcome him into their ranks. His boo 
will at once find a place in every astronomical 
library, of course, and it will be appreciated 
by that larger, less > and happily in- 
creasing public—the lovers of good books. 
The illustrations are second to none that we 
have ever seen (albeit the dark ring is made 
rather too bright, and the division is not 
shown), and add greatly to the value of the 
book, the style of which is really a model 
of a semi-special treatment of a scientific sub- 


ject. 








THE WESTMINISTER REVIEW. 
oe ae 9 Na ewe coy Sy the See 
produ . Comte during the second 
of hie daféck. These are little known in Eng- 
land, and are little liked by his admirers. This 
is not extraordinary. They contain some of the 
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strangest ulations which a great thinker 
ever Sndulged in. Their demerits are exposed 
in a masterly way by Mr. J. S. Mill, the writer 
of the article, yet they are exhibited to us with- 
out any of that bitterness of style in which a 
less eminent critic would assuredly indulge. 
The conclusion is that M. Comte most closely 
resembles Descartes and Liebnitz amon 
philosophers, both in his excellencies an 
extravagancies. It is said, ‘*‘Were we to 
speak our whole mind, we should call him 
superior to them ; not intrinsically, but by the 
exertion of equal intellectual power in a more 
advanced stage of human preparation, but also 
in an age less tolerant of palpable absurdities, 
and to which those he has committed, if not 
in themselves greater, at least appear more 
ridiculous.” Now that the South has been 
baulked in her attempt to obtain independence, 
we can estimate with calmness both the chances 
of success and the desirableness of it. The 
writer of the article on the Anti-Slavery Revo- 
lution in America does not attempt this task ; 
but devotes himself to prove the perfect con- 
sistency and propriety of the North. He tells 
tells us that ‘‘General Robert Lee had been for 
many years on the staff of the Lieutenant- 
General-in-Chief of the United States, and 
remained long enough, before resigning, to 
possess himself of whatever plans or ideas his 
superior inrank had.” This may be correct, but 
what then? Lee’s fame rests not on what he 
learned by stealth, but on what he performed 
0 and against fearful odds. Doubtless, he 
may in done wrong in taking the side he did, 
yet whatever may be our political sympathies, we 
are constrained to admire the singleness of his 
aim and the nobleness of his character. The 
war having decided, as wars always do, that 
the victor is in the right, we can afford 
to be generous even to those with whom we 
cannot agree. We are surprised to see that this 
writer, who is certainly very well informed, does 
not wholly approve of President Johnson’s 
policy. It is strange that people in England 
cannot be taught that the policy of the American 
President is in reality the twas 4 of the American 
people. As yet the ident has been warmly 
supported in his efforts to crush out the last 
breath of life from slavery, and we are confident 
that his vigorous policy will continue to meet 
with the warm sympathy of every worthy 
citizen of the United States. The next article is 
on ‘*Mr. Herbert Spencer's Principles of Biology.” 
The writer fully auarenanee the services which 
Mr. Spencer has rendered to philosophic thought 
of the highest order. As the article is but an 
instalment of what the writer proposes to say, 
we shall not do more now than recommend it for 

rusal, ‘‘ Political Economy” is the title of the 
ourth article. At the present time, the subject 
has a special interest, seeing that so many con- 
flicting theories are current on the subject. 
This article is a good antidote to the crude 
speculations of Mr. Ruskin. 


The sixth article, which is headed ‘‘ American 
Novelists,” introduces, probably, to almost every 
reader on this side of the Atlantic for the first 
time, the posthumous novels of Theodore Win- 
throp. He was a native of New Haven, where 
he was born in 1828, and a most successful 
student of Yale College, where he graduated at 
twenty, and then visited England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy in succession. Returning to 
America, he resided for two years in Panama, 
travelling through California and Oregon, visit- 
ing Vancouver's Island, Puget Sound, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s station there. Other 
parts of America, too, North and South, were 
not omitted. On the breaking out of the 

t civil war Theodore Winthrop joined 
the famous 7th New York Regiment as 
a private, and contributed to the Atlantic 
Monthly, in June, 1861, a very spirited 
sketch, entitled ‘‘Our March to Washington,” 


and in the following month, ‘‘ Washi mas a 
Camp,” a sketch even more masterly than the 
former. He next joined the expedition against 


Great Bethel as a volunteer, acting as military 
secretary to General Butler, and was one of the 
first who fell in the bloody civil war. After his 
death, several works in manuscript, evidently 
repared for the press, were discovered among 

i Lpapers. These had been rejected by the 
pu ers ; nevertheless, his friends determined 
to give them to the world, and the five volumes 
include two sketches of travel and adven- 
ture, and three novels—‘‘Cecil Dreeme,” 
‘‘John Brent,” and ‘‘ Edwin Brothertoft.” 
These works of fiction embody true pictures of 
his native country in the present p a **He 
gives us,” says the reviewer, ‘‘the impression of 
always relating what he had witnessed. His 





heroes and heroines act as human beings, who 
have recently passed through the adventures in 
which they are made to figure. This impression 
of reality is produced without any straining after 
effect. He had experienced what life really is 
before attempting to depict it in a novel.” This 
is the key to the great popularity of these tales. 
Within the short s of three years, ‘‘ Cecil 
Dreeme” has P through seventeen editions, 
‘John Brent” through fourteen, and ‘‘ Edwin 
Brothertoft” through seven. 

‘* The Principles of our Indian Policy” is the 
last article in this number, and is another of 
those which well deserve to be read and digested. 
The reviewer pronounces a verdict which 1s very 
unfavourable to Sir John Lawrence, and the 
reasons he gives for so doing, we consider quite 
unanswerable, The usualreview of contemporary 
literature concludes a number which will be 
very attractive to all readers who wish to derive 
new and useful ideas from the articles they 
peruse, 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


The fourth number of this review contains 
several very interesting articles. One of these is 
entitled ‘‘ Modern Times, New York.” Judging 
from the title, we should expect to find in 
the article an account or analysis of the 
state of New York at the present day. No 
one, we venture to assert, would have guessed 
that ‘* Modern Times” is the name of a 
village in which a great social experiment 
was made about eight years ago. et so it 
is. It was discovered through a mere accident 
by Mr. Conway, the author of the article. 
At the close of an address on the relations be- 
tween capital and labour, a man said to him : 
‘* Sir, if you ever have the opportunity to visit 
the village of Modern Times, you will find out 
that the evils of labour come of the existence of 
money.” What Mr. Conway did find was a 
village on Long Island, inhabited by men and 
women who held that ‘‘ cost is the limit of price, 
and that time is the standard of value ;’ who 
were not expected to dress, think, or act alike ; 
who were free from the restraints of ‘‘ marriage 
laws ;” and who were never troubled with im- 
pertinent and puzzling inquiries as to who was 
the father of a newly-born child, or who acted 
as husband or wife towards any one. We 
regret that we cannot give even an abstract of 
the very curious conversations which took place 
among those villagers. We also regret to have 
to record that the plan of allowing every one to 
exercise ‘‘individual sovereignty” failed through 
the persistence of a male member of the commun- 
nity in appearing publicly in the condition he 
entered the world. The majority of the villagers 
eventually took ship and sailed for South 
America, where, let us hope, they are now living 
in peace and contentment. 

** Life in San Francisco” is the subject of 
another valuable article. The writer tells us 
how that city has risen within the brief space 
of seventeen years from being ‘‘a poor, quiet 
hamlet, containing a few hundred inhabitants,” 
to the position of a wealthy city inhabited by 
120,000 people. It is not the gold discoveries 
which have alone wrought the change, seeing 
that real property, which in 1860 was bought for 
1,600/., could have been sold last year for 16,0007. 
We agree with the writer in thinking that it is 
difficult to imagine what that city will yet 
become when the inter-oceanic railway shall have 
been completed from New York to California, 
and a line of steamers shall be in operation 
between that state and California, and capital 
and industry applied to the further develop- 
ment of the exhaustless local resources. 

In addition to giving another instalment of 
his novel, Mr. Anthony Trollope contributes an 
article on ‘‘Anonymous Literature.” With 
many things contained in this article we entirely 

For instance, while condemning the 
publication of books under fictitious names, he 
seems to think that this is chiefly objectionable 
when men are the authors of them. He says 
that ‘‘the nature of a woman is such, that we 
admire her timidity, and do not even regret her 
weakness.” Now, we hold that views of this 
kind are not merely mistaken, but are also in- 
jurious. They serve'to create false impressions, 
to perpetuate antiquated blunders. What is 
g for a male writer is equally good for a 
female one. It is foolish to apply different rules 
to those who differ principally in the mode the 
cover their lower limbs. Mr. Trollope also ad- 
vances reasons for pr yicr , ny e present 
anonymous system of writing for the daily press 
in England spina Be owpes Sua apesve 9% 


public, even though we may admit that it is not 
salutary as the writer.” We confess our 
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inability to understand the distinction attempted 
to be drawn between a news r and a maga- 
zine, between the daily and the weekly, fort- 
nightly and monthly publication. Our own 
opinion is in favour of leaving it in the 
option of writers to sign their articles or not as 
they please, to allow him who writes for the 
ress the same freedom as the author of a 
k. An author need not put his name on the 
title-page unless he pleases ; why, then, should a 
newspaper or magazine writer be less unfettered 
in his action ? 

The other articles are : ‘‘ The Irish Land Ques- 
tion,” G. J. Godkin ; ‘‘ The Origin of Force,” by 
Sir John Herschel ; ‘‘ Robert Buchanan,” by the 
Editor ; and ‘‘ Palgrave’s Arabian Journey,” by 
R. Stewart Poole. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


A’ present, the General Election is the topic 

which occupies men’s minds. Its effect is 
felt not merely in conversation, but is also per- 
ceptible in our magazines, and chiefly in the 
venerable monthly which is the exponent of the 
opinions of *‘the stern and unbending Tories.” 
Mr. Gladstone, who was once characterized as the 
hope of those men, is now the object of the vitu : 
peration of Blackwood. In two articles, the one 
entitled ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone at Chester,” the other 
‘*The Past and Coming Parliaments,” the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is attacked with 
true Tory vehemence and Tory logic. Cornelius 
O’Dowd contributes five of his essays ; but these 
hardly relieve the dulness of the number. He 
gives us a piece of personal experience, which is 
very interesting. riting about ‘‘ anonymous 
authorship,” he says that twenty-one years ago 
he published a volume anonymously. We may 
ask in passing, is it really twenty-one years 
since he published a volume without ap 
pending his real name to it? The result was 
not satisfactory. He had to suffer greater injury 
than abuse, ‘‘a pang infinitely more painful 
‘*than all that sarcasm or malevolence can 
‘* inflict ; and this is being obliged to listen 
‘* patiently, while some addle-headed imbecile 
‘relates the argument or the story of your 
‘* book ; mistaking the characters, misplacin 
‘* the events, totally inverting your moral, an 
‘‘ exhibiting you in the very moment of his 
‘* commendation as a creature so cruelly akin 
‘* to himself, that you might be his brother ; to 
‘** be consolingly assured that, though the tenor 
** of the book be slow, and the author unques- 
‘* tionably a dull man, there are now and then 
‘* little gleams of intelligence in him, and little 
‘* signs of would-be smartness. Then comes the 
“ — whether you may not be Mr. 
** Spurgeon, Martin Somebody, or perhaps, a 
‘*female writer.” The opening words of an 
article on Carlyle’s Frederick are more oracular 
than intelligible: ‘‘ Years have passed since we 
** met Thornas Carlyle in these . We then 
‘* discussed the two first volumes of the history 
** of a There would ae been a 
reason for writing about years ing passed 
since Mr. Carlyle ~ he Savhowel " in tone rd 
but there is neither rhyme nor reason for the 
words as they stand. 

The first article in Fraser, which is on ‘‘ English 
Ultramontanism,” contains some very valuable 
remarks concerning the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church at the present day. The writer 
points out that, when Macaulay insisted on the 
stability of that Church, he considered its ‘‘ for- 
mal official position” only. According to him, 
that Church may continue to claim what it now 
claims long after the power of obtaining what 
it desires shall have a extinguish He 
says that ‘‘ the laity of Europe and America uni- 
‘* versally repudiate the principles on which the 
‘* ecclesiastical power is founded, and act in direct 
‘* opposition to them.” He on to demand : 


‘*the enjoyment of corporate property, are 
imed as belonging to the temporal and not 


‘‘ as soon interfere with the celebration of Mass 
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** as with the ecclesiastical law about marriage.” 
An article on ‘‘The Writi = M. coy ll 
conveys a very good notion of the general cha- 
utes of his ii ings; but the estimate of M. 
About as an author is by no means satisfactory. 
His inconsistencies are not noticed at all. His 
shortcomings are apparently unknown to the 
writer of the article. Nor is any account given 
of his last novel, ‘‘ The Unexpected Husband,” 
and which is one of the best he has produced. 
** The Right of Occupancy in Oude and Bengal” 
is a paper relating to a judgment of Sir Barnes 
Peacocke in a ‘‘rent case,” which is justly said 
to involve the most important consequences as 
regards the tenure of land in Bengal. The writer 
strives, and as we think successfully, to show 
that Sir Barnes Peacocke, in deciding against the 
ryots of Bengal, has made a grave mistake in 
law. To all who wish to see the Serpentine less 
muddy and ditch-like, the last article will be 
found most interesting. It is entitled ‘ Late 
Da at the Serpentine.” As a record of 
official blunders and absurdities, it is, unhappily, 
but one of many painful articles which might 
written. 


One very good article in a number is generally 
sufficient to distinguish a monthly magazine. 
In the Cornhill for this month there are three. 
These are ‘‘The Poetry of Provincialisms,” 
“*The Shoddy Aristocracy of America,” and 
the third part of a paper on “The 

lish Drama during the Reigns of Elizabeth 

and James.” The writer of the first 

article notes ‘‘a few of those significant words, 

** marked with a delicate refinement, rich with 

‘* meaning, and often modulated with a soft music 

** of their own, which are found more especially 

** among our peasantry.”” He shows, moreover, 

how many of those words give both point and 
charm to our best poetry ; that the old English 
-of the time of Elizabeth is still spoken in certain 
-country districts. The writer of the article on 
*“*The Shoddy Aristocracy of America” has 
confounded two distinct classes. The shoddy, 
and the petroleum aristocracy are constantly 


spoken of as identical, whereas they are as dis- 
“tinct as our cotton lords and our turf mil- 


lionaires. Those who have become rich by 
~via a, the United States Government during 
the Civil War compose the ‘‘shoddy” aristo- 


eracy. Those, on the other hand, who have 


become rich by discovering a petroleum well, or 
in the American language, by ‘‘ striking ile,” 
constitute the petroleum aristocracy. The latter 
we — as lucky fellows, the former as con- 
temptible knaves. We may envy the one, but 
we cannot help despising the other. This mis- 
take apart, the article may be warmly 
recommended, both for the manner in which it 
is written and for the amusing anecdotes it 
contains. The article on ‘‘The Drama” is as 
good as any of the preceding ones. More, we 
need not say. 


In Macmillan, Professor Bain reviews the 
recent work of Grote on Plato. The article is 
more an exposition than a criticism. Mr. Pal- 
grave gives us the second and concluding instal- 
ment of his paper on ‘‘Women and the Fine 
Arts.” As far as we can gather, his final opinion 
is, that as yet women have not had fair play: 
‘consequently, we are precluded from deciding 
whether or not women — outstrip men as 
‘artists and poets. Joseph Mazzini contri- 


‘butes a paper, wherein he attempts to 


-eontrovert the doctrine enunciated by the 
Emperor Napoleon, in the preface to his His- 
tory of Cesar. He thinks that doctrine to 
be false ; ‘‘false morally and historically.” He 
observes that, ‘‘if the actions of men of genius 
** are withdrawn from all moral criterion or rule, 
_** a first success is suificient to render it the duty 
** of the peoples to follow them. Genius be- 
** comes a t y. Even though its actions 
** should be unintelligible, though they should 
‘* put down the free conscience of the com- 
** munity, and substitute individual for col- 
** lective inspiration, every protest is culpable or 
** foolish. hat do we know of the mission 
** confided to genius by God? What of the 
** characteristics of that new era it is destined to 
‘* initiate? It belongs to genius to guide ; it is 
** for us to follow, 

¥ a in whom such a doctrine as this 
** should take root for ten _ would become 
‘incapable of freedom, would acquire the habit 
*‘ of awaiting every initiative from its ruler, of 
*‘ entrusting every progress to its Cesars, and, 
a ee by degrees, would learn to see the 
a of each social sphere in its minister, 
**general, and prefect.” 

Professor Masson continues his interesting 
*‘Recollection of Three Cities.” He has now 

















ot to London, and gives an imaginary sketch of 

ow it might have appeared to the Romans. 

Temple Bar contains no paper of striking 
note. Mr. Sala’s contribution is very dis- 
appointing. The subject is ‘‘The Streets of 
the World : from Boston, England, to Boston 
U.S.” What we read about is how Mr. Sala 
went by a special train to attend a funeral at 
Boston, and saw hardly anything of the town. 
The most striking thing in the paper is the 
following piece of information, the most 
novel portion of which we have put in 
italics : ‘‘/ was comfortably sitting on the horns 
‘*of a dilemma, when the train drew up in front 
‘* of a grand old church with a truncated tower, 
‘‘ whose altitude, if completed, should have been 
‘colossal, and which, I was told, was known in 
‘*the district as Boston stump.” A sketch of the 
life and career of Cumberland is a very readable 

aper. But we think the author rates Cumber- 
land too high. He was a fair writer ; but nothing 
more, There are thousands now living whose 
works are as memorable as his, yet whose names 
will never reach posterity. Cumberland had the 
good fortune of getting the credit of being a 
great writer ; and the still greater good fortune 
of living in an age when commonplace writers 
were the rule. e should lose nothing, were we 
to forget that he ever lived. 

A far more noteworthy man than Cumberland 
was Charles Dibdin, of whom a very interesting 
account is given in the St. James’s. The Go- 
vernment regarded him as a public bene- 
factor, and rewarded him as it is the official 
custom to reward such foolish men. The 
Admiralty ‘‘ recognized the value of his songs 
‘‘in promoting volunteering for the Navy, 
‘‘and exercising wholesome influence over the 
‘* minds of the sailors, and encouraged him to 
‘* “write, sing, publish, and give away’ what 
‘* were termed war songs, to his own loss, as he 
‘** complains.” Octave Delepierre continues his 
series of papers on Historical Misrepresentations. 
In the present one he discusses what the historians 
have written about Charles V. of Spain. He 
maintains, with apparent justice, that the oft- 
repeated story about the King undergoing a 
funeral ceremony during his lifetime is unsup- 
penn by any trustworthy evidence. The fol- 
owing short passage puts the matter on a new 
footing, and strongly supports Dr. Delepierre’s 
view of the case: «His dependants, who 
‘‘have transmitted the smallest details of 
‘*his life, would surely have been cognizant of 
‘** these imputed eccentricities, and would doubt- 
‘* less have alluded to them; but, on the con- 
‘* trary, their testimony contradicts everything 
**told by the monks ; and their records differ 
** materially in regard to dates. The Roman 
** Catholic Church would never have sanc- 
** tioned the prayers for the dead over a living 
‘‘body. A council, held at Toulouse in 1327, 
‘*forbids, under pain of excommunication, 
‘*that the funeral service should be per- 
‘‘ formed over the living. No priest or monk 
‘* would have ventured to join in such a service, 
‘‘or be a consenting party to it.” Another in- 
teresting paper is that entitled ‘‘ The Courts of 
Love.” In it are given full particulars of 
those very extraordinary tribunals. Unfortu- 
nately, most of the decisions of those Courts 
have perished. Had they been preserved, they 
might have been amusing, and would have been 
curious. 

The Lnglishman’s and the Shilling Magazines 
are very interesting this month. ‘‘ Concerning 
Quackery ” and ‘‘ Sugar Refining” are the two 
most noteworthy papers in the former. The 
writer of the paper on Quackery maintains that to 
sell injurious physic is as much an offence against 
the public health as to sell adulterated food, and 
that those who do either ought to be prosecuted. 
‘* Unhappily, the English public is constitution- 
ally tolerant of quackery—of quackery in reli- 
gion and in politics, as well as in medicine. 
Every man his own saviour, is a doctrine which 
has been quite as widely accepted as that every 
man should be his own doctor.” This, the third 
number of the Shilling Magazine, is very superior 
to any preceding one. The articles are short and 
varied. Mr. Charles Knight gives us the first 
art of a paper on ‘‘Jacob Tonson and his 
Friends.” he paper is very readable. How 
strange does it seem to be told that Jacob Tonson 
was once accounted among the ‘‘ best patrons of 
literature!’ The editor gives the first of a series 
of papers on ‘‘ Christie and Manson’s,” a house 
which is very dear to all lovers and patrons of 
art. A paper on ‘‘ The Slashing Style” is hardly 
so striking as it might have been. The writer 
contends that the slashing style cata out: if 
this be true, shallow pretenders will have good 
reason to rejoice. We think that he is not quite 
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accurate in saying that ‘‘the last specimens of 
the true slasher appeared in the Times of 1841.” 
Has the writer forgotten the articles which ap- 

ared in 1854, on the manner in which Lord 
Radek conducted the campaign in the Crimea ? 
As a specimen of ‘“‘the slashing style in all its 
rude vigour,” the following extract is given from 
a leading article which appeared in the Times, 
July 21, 1841: ‘‘A paragraph appears in Moa- 
‘* day’s Globe which, in point of mean malignity, 
‘transcends, if possible, anything that has 
** lately figured in that unscrupulous and aban- 
‘**doned print. Great allowances, we are willing 
‘* to admit, are due to the Ministerial journalists, 
‘‘ writhing as they now are under the peeling 
** torture inflicted on them by the recent elec- 
‘* tions, which, as consummating the sufferings 
‘‘of their wretched party, have been almost 
‘synonymous with the wheel or rack. ... 
** Nay, we could readily excuse in our chagrined 
‘* opponents a good deal of vituperative language, 
‘* or even uncandid remark ; anything you please, 
‘*in short, except such cool and premeditated 
‘*villany as the subjoined paragraph evinces. 
** * On dit, that the Queen has heard of the vain 
‘*boast of Sir Robert that, if he came into 
‘power, he would make her a Tory (a Con- 
** servative, he said) in six weeks; and that the 
‘* baronet is consequently more disliked than 
‘ever at head-quarters.’ Now, this diabolical 
** ditty, we need hardly say, is a sheer unmiti- 
‘* gated falsehood from beginning to end.” 

ow, we do not call this the ‘‘ slashing,” but 

the vuigar style. The T'imes never contains 
articles ‘ike that quoted, because they would 
fail to do anything but excite disgust. When the 
Times does produce a real ‘‘slashing” article, it is 
one of the best literary products of the day, and 
is the most powerful of all intruments in rousin 
the public. An article on ‘Cricket ” will fin 
many readers ; and another on ‘‘ Sea Sickness,” 
will, doubtless, induce many who have suffered 
from that malady to render themselves proof 
against it, by means of the successful remedy 
discovered by Dr. Chapman. 

The Victoria Magazine contains some very 
readable articles, and a very good one ‘‘On 
Satire.” The writer discusses not only what 
satires have been written, but also when satire 
is both justifiable and valuable. It is very 
sensibly maintained that ‘‘sacred things ” 
are not necessarily to be excluded from 
the satirist’s domain. It is pertinently asked, 
wherefore do many really good people regard 
with a distrust amounting to contempt certain 
religious and philanthropical societies? The 
answer to this question Ricatahas a fair sample 
of the quality of this article: ‘*‘ They are no 
‘* way indifferent to the great objects for which 
‘*these organizations exist; they are just as 
‘*anxious as other people are, that heathens 
** should be made Christians, and they can have 
‘*no manner of objection even to the conversion 
‘‘of ‘social evils’ into decent members of so- 
‘ciety ; they are no way unwilling that the 
** Gospel should be put within the reach of those 
‘* who spend most of the week in selling whelks 
** and gids ; but they cannot help see- 
‘* ing that well-meaning people are not ashamed 
‘** of obtaining money for great societies by con- 
‘* temptible dodges which they would be ashamed 
‘*to employ in any cause but the cause of 
** Almighty God. They know the world far 
**too well, to put the smallest faith in tea-par- 
** ties at the healthy hour of midnight, even 
** though divines beyond suspicion preside over 
‘the fallen. They are far too religious not to 
** be disgusted with the frantic excesses of a re- 
‘** vival ; and they are far too well acquainted 
** with history not to be aware that ‘ revivals’ are 
‘** but another form of ‘bacchanalia.’ When a 
” ae og tells his congregation that he saw 
‘*Jamb in a butcher's shop ticketed at eleven- 
cs — a pound, but that they may all have the 
‘* Lamb of God for nothing; or when another 
‘* ordained mountebank tells us that salvation is 
‘* like a plum-pudding, cut and come again ; or 
‘when another informs his hearers that the 
** blood of Jesus Christ is like a postage stamp, 
‘* and will pass any letter to the throne of God, 
‘* however il-written the direction, or dirty the 
‘envelope; or when again, parodying the Fifty- 
‘* first Psalm, he tells us that Almighty God 
‘* writes down our transgressions in a book, and 
‘then hides them all by a big drop of the 
** Saviour’s blood—are we really to let him alone 
‘* because he utters this in a pulpit, and because 
‘*it is only the Gospel and Almighty God that 
‘* he is making game of ? Are we really to be told 
‘* that this ribaldry is really far too sacred for a 
‘* satirist to touch? It is not sacred at all. It 
‘* is immeasurably less sacred than the profane 
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‘‘ disgusting and odious blasphemy. It is this 
‘‘kind of thing that drives half the ignorant 
‘* population into a superstition little better than 
‘* paganism, and the other half into infidelity.” 
The Quiver, The Musical Monthly Drawing- 
room Miscellany, The Christian Spectator, The 
Church Builder, The Leisure Hour, Cassell’s 
Illustrated Family Paper, The Colonial Church 
Chronicle, The Missing Link Magazine, The 
Mother’s Treasury, The Sunday at Home, The 
Christian Treasury Series, The Ladies’ Treasury, 
Young Englishwoman, Our Own Fireside, The 
Family Herald, Young England. Also Part 
IX. of Johnson’s Dictionary, by Dr. Latham. The 
following monthly parts of Messrs. Cassell’s 
valuable publications have also been received : 
Don Quixote, Holy Bible, Bible Dictionary, 
Popular Natural History, Gulliver's Travels, 
Shakespeare, and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. 





The Home Nurse, and Manual for the Sick 
Room. By Esther Le Hardy. (Robert Hard- 
wicke.)—This little book is evidently the pro- 
duction of one who has had large experience in 
dealing with invalids. The authoress advocates, 
as the best of health-givers, exercise and pure 
air. Her remarks are at times very sensible. 
The following is an example: ‘‘ Mothers ex- 
_ large sums on the ball-dresses of their 

aughters, and yet would often start in horror 
were it suggested that it would be proper to have 
a fire in the bedroom to dress by and return to. 
The expenditure of the coals would not exceed 
sixpence, a sum which would be unheeded in the 
price of a ribbon or a head-dress ; and yet it is not, 
as many may deem it, a mere matter of luxury, 
but, in point of fact, a positive necessity for the 
reservation of health.” On the subject of 
adies’ dress many very good remarks are made. 
There is nothing original in the following ob- 
servation, yet how many ever regard the topic 
referred to in the same light ? ‘‘ 'The low dress for 
the ball-room is a fashion now so firmly fixed by 
the laws of conventionality and general use, that 
to argue on its dangers would, we fear, be waste 
of time and ink ; nevertheless, we cannot refrain 
from remarking that, were a gentleman to appear 
at an assembly as bare-armed and bare-necked 
as modest (!) women do, he would he hunted out 
for his indecency, and, in future, forbidden ad- 
mittance into the society of ladies.” Agreeing in 
the main with this criticism on the indecency 
of ladies’ dress, we must remind this writer 
that it is not worse for a gentleman to appear 
in a ball-room with bare arms than with bare 
legs ; yet in Scotland, at least, if not in England, 
gentlemen who so appear are admired by ladies. 
oes she know that the departed Prince Consort 
sometimes wore a kilt? ‘There are other of her 
remarks to which we might take exception— 
like this one, for instance : ‘‘ Water is the most 
wholesome of an beverage, both in sickness 
and in health. Water-drinkers have generally 
a good appetite, and from its natural pro- 
perties, it has a natural tendency to pro- 
duce fatness.” Her intentions are so good, 
and her performance is, on the whole, 
so praiseworthy, that we willingly overlook 
mistakes. To the large class who have to care 
for invalids the little volume will be very 
acceptable. To young mothers it will be very 
useful. We conclude this notice with an 
anecdote which may prove of value as a warning 
to antiquaries when they are indisposed, and 
will serve to show them how to get well: ‘‘ We 
once paid a visit to a very ional old friend of 
ours, an eminent antiquary, whom we found in 
very depressed spirits, endeavouring to find 
relief in Layard’s ‘Nineveh,’ which he threw 
down immediately on our entrance, to inform us 
that he did not think he should live long. We 
proposed a game at cat’s-cradle, previous to the 
catastrophe ; so at it we went, and in a very 
short time the undertaker had quite disappeared 
from the door.” 





Popular Romances of the West of England ; or, 
the Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Collected and Edited by Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S. First and Second Series. (John 
Camden Hatten. )—These two volumes are as in- 
teresting as those containing Mr. Campbell’s 
“Popular Tales of the West Highlands. Yet 
they have not been produced in imitation of the 
latter writer. Mr. Hunt commenced his work 
when still aboy. He tells us that half a century 
ago: ‘I stitched together a few sheets of paper, 
and carefully pasted them into the back of an old 
book. This was preparatory to a visit I was about 
to make with my mother to Bodmin, about which 
town many strange stories were told, and my pur- 
pose was to record them.” Unfortunately, this 





curious notebook has been lost. Many years later, 
Mr. Hunt, having to go to the West of England for 
his health, resumed his boyish occupation. The 
result he now gives to the world. The tales are 
of the most varied kind. Some of them are 
particularly interesting, and few have as yet ap- 
peared in print. To criticise volumes like these 
is hardly possible. We can, however, recom- 
mend them to our readers, and do so all the 
more cordially, because we entirely concur with 
Mr. Hunt, that stories like these have a t 
historical value, and that through the medium 
of them we ‘‘obtain a shadowy image of the 
people who have perished.” 





Pictures of the Periods. A Sketch-book of Old 
English Life. By William Francis Collier, 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ History of English Litera- 
ture,” &c. (Edinburgh : Wm. P. Nimmo. )—Under 
the above somewhat vague title, Dr. Collier has 
presented us with aclever and readable book. 
He has essayed, by means of a series of short 
stories, to reproduce before the reader certain 
phases of English life, from the time of the 
Roman occupation to that of the great South 
Sea Bubble. ‘The periods selected are the early 
Roman, the Saxon, the Norman, the Tudor, the 
Stuart, and the early Brunswick. Historical 
characters are freely introduced, and men like 
Cromwell or Milton take part in the imaginary 
dialogues which occur. Inascheme thus am- 
bitious, success can only be qualified, and it 
appears to us that by his introduction upon the 
stage of personages of high historical interest, 
Dr. Collier has erected an unnecessary obstacle 
in his own path. In matters of archzological 
detail, great attention has been paid to accuracy, 
and the pictures produced have all the merits 
which care in this respect can bestow. The 
stories, though a little cumbered by the 
excessive weight of information with which 
they are charged, are full of spirit and 
interest. The earlier periods are those in re- 
producing which Dr. Collier has been most 
successful, and the story of Icilius the Cen- 
turion is the best in the book. For causes we 
have pointed out, that of Satin and Sad Colour, 
an imaginary episode of the wars of the great 
revolution, is decidedly the worst. 


By Selina Bunbury, 
Author of ‘‘ Life in Sweden,” ‘‘Madame 
Constance,” &c. 3 Vols. (T. Cautley Newby.) 
—TIntricate and perplexed in story, yet devoid 
of interest, with characters feeble, stagy, 
and conventional, incidents which are exagge- 
rated where they are not common-place, and a 
style remarkable only for a fluent imsipidity— 
‘* Florence Manvers” may be accepted as a 
specimen of the feeblest species of modern 
fiction. It is neither better nor worse than a 
hundred recent works of its class, not one of 
which ought ever to have seen the light. The 
logical sequence of cause and effect 1s entirely 
lost sight of in its pages ; and the actions of the 
various characters are utterly disproportionate to 
the motives on which they are supposed to be 
based. The progress of the story carries certain 
of the characters into foreign countries, and thus 
affords an opportunity to the author to introduce 
a series of descriptions of scenes in Italy, 
Russia, or elsewhere, which are written in true 
guide-book phraseology, and are as tedious as 
out of place. The one merit we can find in 
**Florence Manvers” is, that the motives by 
which the various characters are supposed to be 
influenced, are never overstrained; but the 
effect of this moderation is sadly impaired, and is 
even nullified, by the fact before alluded to, that 
the actions we contemplate are not in keeping 
with it. Whatever powers Mrs. Bunbury may 
possess, it is clear to us that neither narrative 
nor dramatic talent is among the number. 





Florence Manvers. 





Catalogue of the London Library, 12, St. 
James’s-square. Third Edition. By Robert 
Harrison.—The new edition of this catalogue is 
a great improvement on its predecessors. Many 
persons who are not members of that institution 
will find it of the utmost use to them, on account 
of its extremely good index. We know of no cata- 
logue, English or foreign, with the exception of 
that of the reading-room of the British Museum, 
that is so handy for constant reference. The 
arrangement is alphabetical, under authors’ 
names. There is no foolish attempt at classi- 
fication, the index furnishing an easy means of 
access to subjects. This library was founded 
about a quarter of a century ago, for the purpose 
of supplying students at their own homes with 
high- ae books. It has now accumulated a 
collection of upwards of eighty thousand volumes, 
a great portion of which are good editions of 
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standard works of the best class. The historical 

rtion is remarkably rich. The series of the 

athers of the Church is, we believe, quite com- 
plete, and that of the English county histories 
very nearly so. No public library in London, 
with the exception of the national collection, 
contains nearly so t an accumulation of 
German literature. In forming a library of this 
kind, it is impossible for the managers not to be 
guilty of some omissions. But we can hardly 
make the imperfection of all human endeavours 
an excuse for imperfect sets of books, wed 
when such works are cheap, and easily pro- 
cured. In a collection of far less high character 
than the London {Library the reader would be 
surprised to find only odd volumes of The 
Journal of the Archeological Institute and The 
Astronomical Society's Monthly Notices. It is 
worse than carelessness when important books 
of reference, such as Spelman’s Concilia and 
Vicars’s Parliamentary Chronicle, are only re- 
presented by odd volumes. We are bound to 
admit, however, that, after a careful examination 
of every page of the catalogue, we have found 
very few glaring omissions. Sir Thomas More’s 
English Works, Higgins’s Anacalypses, and 
Roger Bacon’s Opus Majus, are among the most 
important. 

Epis et Bluets, par Le Chevalier de Chatelain. 
(Rolandi. )}—As one of the most daring of transla- 
tors, the author of this volume is well known. He 
has ventured to exhibit in the language the least 
fitted for reflecting them, the beauties of our 
greatest poets. Sometimes this has been done 
in a manner which leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. At times the difficulties of the task have 
proved too great for a translator so skilful and 
so conscientious as the Chevalier de Chatelain. 
That he should have prosecuted his task with 
so much energy, and performed it, on the whole, 
with such success, could only be accounted for 
by the fact that he was himself endowed with 
the faculties which constitute the poet. The 
present volume would prove this conclusively, 
if proof were required. It contains poems in 
French on a great variety of topics. To those 
who have been struck with his clever transla- 
tions this little volume will be welcome. Those 
who have not yet read any of his pieces, and 
have a taste for French poetry, will do well to 
peruse it. 


The Uttermost Farthing. A Novel. By Cecil 
Griffith. Three Volumes. (Saunders, Otley, & 
Co.)—In novel literature the trinitarian doctrine 
as to volumes has often stood between an author 
and success ; and if it is his first essay, the chances 
are almost five to one in favour of the dualistic 
form. How far the dii majores of the circu- 
lating library may ree of the remark, it would 
be somewhat ditficult to say, but that a little 
heterodoxy in the manner indicated would 
benefit the young author’s soul, there can be no 
doubt. On this point, Cecil Griffith has added 
one more to the many who have been victims to 
their orthodoxy. Had the author confined 
himself, or herself—for we are doubtful as to the 
sex—to a couple of volumes, ‘‘ The Uttermost 
Farthing” would have been readable in no 
ordinary degree ; but seeing that the literary art 
of making bricks without straw is not as yet one 
of the pos Bea accomplishments, it would have 
been much better had the volume of common 

lace through which the reader has to wade 
fore reaching the real story been compressed 
into the other two. Two hundred and fifty pages 
of emptiness are too much for modern patience ; 
and if the novelist loses his reader before he is 
half through the first volume, what becomes of 
the novelist’s art, or of the novelist himself, for 
that matter ? 

In the case before us, however, no sooner does 
the author fairly address himself to his task 
than interest is aroused, and the reader is hur- 
ried with him to the end. The story is one of 
character influenced by accident, and the psy- 
chology of the thing is detailed and curious, and 
has, no doubt, been studied from the life. Allan 
Valery, the hero, is an impetuous youth of twenty, 
whom disease has rendered somewhat reticent 
and sullen. After one of his illnesses, he pays 
his annual visit to Lynnwater, where his sister 
May resides with a couple of vulgar, bickeri 
and rather antediluvian relations named Captain 
and Mrs. Mann. In the immediate nei ur- 
hood of the seaside village is Bellair, the seat 
of gg gr Mayhew, the yay She is hand- 
some, but the morning of her beauty is gone, 
and, in default of others, she willingly tolerates 
the passion of the boy Allan. On the present 
occasion, however, she has hi within 
per Game sn wasn Alea eas ir he finds 
two Italian gentlemen living there as guests. 
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The elder of these is Catherine’s own cousin, the 
younger his friend, and both are litical 
refugees. She herself has Italian biood in her 
veins, and has t her early years beneath 
Italian skies, this Geronimo Varese for a 
playmate, and now she would marry him, for 
she loves him. = Ragagni, the elder of the 
two foreigners, her cousin, sees in such a 
consummation grand hopes of material aid for 
the cause of Italian regeneration and freedom, 
and urges his young friend to action. A declara- 
tion comes in course, and the two are , 
But the boy lover all this time had been watch- 
ing closely <7 movement of the woman he 
worshipped, was not, indeed, without en- 
co + from Catherine, whose — it 
sui But when he discovered that —_ 
was gone, and that she whom his love had e 
into a goddess had not only rejected, but spurned 
him, he went home to his sister May, carrying 
a sleeping demon in his breast. That night, in 
an accidental encounter with Varese, the demon 
awoke and slew the Italian in a marshy field 
where grew the Osmunda. 
To go farther would be unjust to the author ; 
but from this point to the end the interest never 
reader must inquire for himself 
e of the life and the love of Allan ; 
of her whom he had made a widow before she 
had become a wife ; of his little sister May, so 
; of i, the Italian 
conspirator, so observant and silent, yet so 


boswte) yerful and implacable. 
ing the volumes, we could not but be 
e care with which the author gives 


is 


t our hopes 


of his future success soon be converted into 


& Co.) — ‘This 


” wearied with 


in 
educates her and bringsherup. The protégé has 
the luck or misfortune, after her school-days are 
over, and she has fairly settled down as companion 
her towin the love of a certain captain 
whom my lady has set her heart. The 
heroine, however, gets married to the captain, 


the appearance of reality ; but when the author 
comes to patrician life she palpably fails, and 
affords us only such glimpses of the upper ten 
thousand as a milliner’s girl might be able to 
obtain. Our author, ho 


of her descriptions and incidents are decidedly 
clever, and had the story only a continuous back- 
ch the rest might pass. Artistic 

— and unity will come with experience, 
‘Miss Ellen C. Clayton may yet rise superior 





A Woman's Way; or, The Chelsea Sisterhood. 
e Field of Life ; or, Sowing 
Reaping.” 3 Vols, (Tinsley Brothers. )— 
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like a volley of grape-shot point-blank in our 
faces, now slipped beneath our ribs as delicately 
but as effectually as the point of an Italian 
stiletto, now distilled drop by drop upon us, 
blistering us, as they fall, with a sense of our 
own shortcomings. Every door has a moral 
behind it, and, like the Friar in Chaucer’s poem, 
one may be found 


In every bush and under every tree. 


It is much to be regretted that writers, lady 
novelists especially, will fall into the error of 
‘‘too much preachee.” The lesson in “A 
Woman’s Way” is sound and healthy, and one 
which, familiar as it is, we are content to hear 
often repeated. It teaches that the highest 
wisdom is generally attained through suffering— 
a doctrine which will stagger youth, but which 
middle age will readily accept as true. The 
heroine, Penelope Grenstone, is a -looking 
but high-spirited girl, fond of ha her own 
way, and passably selfish. She is beloved 
by a certain young officer, who afterwards— 
for this is but the chrysalis stage of his exist- 
ence—develops into a baronet. She accepts 
his proposals of marriage ; but, as he is very reli- 
gious and she is as yet very worldly, their en- 
gagement is not of long duration. Here we may 
in the observation that since the publica- 
tion of the life of Captain Hedley Vicars there 

to make the soldier 


has been a great tenden 

fill the place of religious adviser, which in novels 
of a two or three lustres back was always ac- 
corded to the curate. In consequence of the not 
over-honourable character of herfather—who has 
married a wife younger than hisdaughter, and has 
subsequently fallen a prey to a vice to which he 
had alwa n prone, that of bling—Pene- 
lope is left without a home. The experience of 
two situations as a ee and the opportu- 
nities for reflection afforded her by an illness 
brought on by anxiety, and vated by 
tidings which suddenly reach her of the murder 
of her father, convince her of her own short- 
comings. In this frame she is reached by some 
Protestant recluses, or nuns, who, in i ina- 
tion or in fact, we know not which, ee toast 
at Chelsea, and known as the Chelsea Sister- 
hood. Through their agency her full conversion 
is operated, she joins their number, and is dis- 
covered in their midst by her late lover, who is 
a warm friend and liberal patron of the order. 
It is needless to say she soon quits the order to 
assume her place by the side of the patron of the 


society, pryating ing to herself, surely with a 
touch of tite old selfishness, the interest which 
Sir Charles had previously spread over the whole 
sisterhood. The style of ** A Woman’s Way” 
is good, and many of its incidents are forcibl 
conveyed. It is a pity that its merits, which 
are undeniable, should be so completely eclipsed 
by the fault we have previously described. 





Won by Beauty. A Novel. 2 Vols. (Lon- 
don: Charles J. Skeet. 1865.)—The story of 
‘‘Won by Beauty” has often been told, and its 
moral is a little commonplace. The former 
narrates how a yo uate at one of our 
universities married a , pretty-faced country 
hoyden, whom he chanced to encounter in one 
of his holiday rambles, and spent the rest of his 
life in a vain attempt to struggle against the 
consequences of that one rash act ; the latter 
teaches the truth, usually conveyed in a well- 
known proverb, that those who marry in haste 
repent at leisure. To the plot of the novel one or 
two episodes are inartistically linked. The con- 
ception of the book is feeble in the extreme, and 
its execution is v indifferent. Augustus 
Cavendish, the hero of the tale, upon the death 
of his father, which occurs a few months after 
the son’s clandestine marriage, brings his low- 
born wife into his mother’s house, and succeeds, 


for a lengthened period, in ing her off as a 
young lady of birth and position. ‘This is a task 
of no ordi difficulty, the ignorance of the 
world and the ungovernable temper of the 
rustic damsel leading her continually to break 
through the conventional restraints with 
which she is surrounded, and which, to 
one used like herself to the freedoms of 
country life, are inconceivably galling. That the 
imposition he has practised is at length dis- 
covered, is due to the rev of a coll 


friend, one Bailey, who had himself loved the 


heroine when a 
her as his i 


t girl, and had introduced 
ed wife to Cavendish. Find- 











letters to each, and attempting to breed discord 
between them. He also informs the elder Mrs. 
Cavendish of the long-sustained course of de- 
908 to which she had been subjected. His 
schemes have a success which nothing in the 
means he selects would lead us to expect; and 
husband and wife are separated only to meet 
again at the death-bed of the latter, where the 

ts of Cavendish are all unavailing, and the 
only resource left him is to accord to his children 
a care and guardianship of which his wife in her 
late years had been unjustly deprived. The 
interest of the plot is very slight, and the 
characters are hastily and inadequately sketched, 
the only exception being Mrs. Cavendish, who 
in the earlier chapters of the work presents a 
truthful picture of a pretty, petulant, and 
vain, but, on the whole, well-intentioned 
country girl. 





Francis Spira, and other Poems. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Gentle Life.” (Edward Moxon 
& Co.) —This volume shows much of that pleasant 
power of thinking aloud on topics of popular 
social interest which pleased many readers 
of ‘* The Gentle Life.” The author has here 
proved himself possessed of a proportion of 
that poetic instinct which, he truly says in 
his preface, belongs in a greater or less degree to 
every born author. Whether in the present in- 
stance the line has been passed which separates. 
so inexorably the poet from the man of poetical 
tastes, it is not quite easy to determine. We 
do not think there has been the most success. 
where there has been the greatest ambition ; but. 
oe are ee _y been =e 
at different times duri a long peri it 
may be that the veny saieeeeligals plot of a 
sort of idyll, called ‘‘ John Fairfax,” in which 
the hero maintains an astonishing cheerful- 
ness under most peculiar circumstances, dates. 
from that season of life when probabilities 
are contemplated through the big end of the 
telescope. So also the strong resemblance to 
certain in ‘* St. Simon Stylites ” that 
will intrude itself on the readers of ‘‘ Francis 
Spira,” may have been caught in that innocent 
sprmnauase of youth when the admiration of 

e noble and beautiful is mistaken for a capacity 
for the production of like results, and we are so 
delightfully unconscious of its being in the least 
relevant to the estimate of a poem’s merit, 
whether the laureate or ourselves first to 
write. But it is not fair to treat it as a crime in 
a writer that his verses betray that he has lived 
since Tennyson. A great writer like the latter 
becomes an element in, and one of the causes of, 
the very existence of those that come after. 
Another poet is free to indite idylls, though 
‘*Dora” was written before; and “The Last 
Boat,” by the author of ‘‘The Gentle Life,” 
is =} Some esteemed the idle refrain of an old 
song use its pensive sweetness is expressed 
in the lovely piled of “In Memoriam.” 
We think it very probable that the gay and 
piquant ‘‘ Vers de Société ” in the volume before: 
us, such as that pretty jingling touch and 
cataloguing of incongruous entitled ‘“ in 
Chureh,” which is a ir example of the wit of 
post-Tennysonian poets, will be the main at 
traction with a large proportion of readers. For 
ourselves, however, we should a ge to 
translate such poetry (?) into prose before they 
express a final opinion on its merits. The author 
seems to us to have succeeded best when he en- 
deavours to imagine and picture, not new scenes, 
but his own thoughts and emotions in the old, 
and even the trite. We think that which is. 
most characteristic and genuine in this new poet, 
though veteran essayist, is shown in those sug* 

tions and often touching renderings of an 

lishman’s and a Londoner’s higher i 
tions and regrets called ‘ rp A and “Ques. 
tionings,” in which the mould stamp are the 
author's own, and the metal, though old—old as 
humanity—is yet gold. Many, however, very 
probably will prefer the verses styled 
** Resurgam” and ‘‘ The Castle in the Air ;” for, 
after however delicately our test poet’s 
manner may be caught, none of his followers 
seem able to make their readers’ ears find in 
their blank verse a melody that surpasses 
rhyme. In conclusion, we can sincerely say 
that in the volume before us there is much that 
is graceful and sweet, gentle and kindly, intelli- 
gent and Christian. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE youthful heresies of public men are re- 
vived at election times. A text has been taken 
in some quarters at the present moment from 
Mr. Disraeli’s address to the electors of Mary- 
lebone in 1833, in which he said: ‘I am desirous 
of completing the machinery of the Constitution 
by two measures which will invest the — 
with what was once their bi ight, and with a 
security which I hope their children will inherit. 
These measures are triennial Parliaments and 
election by ballot ; and unless these measures be 
conceded, I cannot comprehend how the conduct 
of the Go ean ever be in harmony with 


the feelings of 








the presidency of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
the ‘‘inauguration” will be effected by Earl 
Granville. 

Waite Dr. Quain was giving evidence, the 
other day, before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Roebuck said to him: ‘‘ Do you 
not think there would be some protection for the 

ublic if prescriptions were written in English?” 
Dr. Quain replied, ‘‘I do not the least in the 
world.”—Mr. Roebuck : No check upon your 
own profession ?—Dr. Quain : Not the least in 
the world. The amount of Latin that is required 
for writing prescriptions is so very small, it can 
be easily acquired.—Mr. Roebuck: I suppose 
there are not 50 per cent. of the medical men 
who could write them if you required the ter- 
minations ?—Dr. Quain : I will not say that.—In 
the course of the same examination, Mr. Roebuck 
asked : Do you know in France all prescriptions 
are written in French ?—Dr. Quain: It is often 
illegible French ; and moreover the thing pre- 
scri does but little good or harm.—Mr. 
Roebuck : Is that your opinion of French 
physicians ?—Dr. Quain: From experience, I 
can say that the French generally prescribe what 
does very little good, and certainly does very 
little harm. 

Tue Lords of the Treasury have stated, ina 
communization to the Council of the Society of 
Arts, that they are willing and intend to apply 
to Parliament—that is, the next Parliament, for 
we are now without one—for power to enable 


them to grant loans of public money for the 
erection of dwelli for the labouring classes, 
on condition that the public bodies undertaking 


their erection limit their rate of profit to 5/. per 
cent., so as to distinguish their case from that of 
ordinary commercial enterprise. 

Ong of the most painful of the discoveries 
made in the course of the investigation into the 
state of the labouring poor in and around Man- 
chester, referred to in THE READER a fortnight 

0, was of the fact that not a few of the people 
who inhabit the worst of the abodes enjoy con- 
siderable i ‘* For example,” says the 
report, ‘‘ there is a man in Court (the 
name is given in the cxiginel) who occupies two 
rooms, not above eight feet square, yet his family 
consists of eight persons, there being four boys 
and two girls, four of them over twelve, and 
their are 26s. a-week. Another, whose 
family consists of four ns, lives in one 
room, yet earns 36s. 6d. a-week. But there are 
still worse instances. ‘‘In another case, four 
families, consisting of fourteen persons, live in a 
small dirty house of five rooms, their united 
earnings being 4/. Is. 6d. a-week; and in a 
similar house there are five families, consisting 
of twenty-four persons, whose united earnings 
are 4/. 16s. a-week !” 


A Parts letter has the following narrative 
of an amusing dispute between Mdlle. Rosa 
Bonheur and a rich amateur: ‘‘ It will be re- 
membered that six months ago Mdlle. Rosa Bon- 
heur fi as the defendant in a law suit, and 
that the Tribunal of First Instance was ungallant 
enough to decide against her. The plaintiff, M. 
Pourchet, a rich retired merchant of Lyons, bei 
a great rae 3 of Mdlle. Bonheur’s genius, an 
extremely desirous to possess an original painti 
by her, gave her an fre: for one so faatbodk ot 
1860. The price upon was 10,000f. The 
dimensions were upon, but the sub- 
ject was left to the taste of the artist, with the 
eee Ag eyes — Re vi — to be 
something in the style of the ‘ urage’ or 
‘Marché aux Chore” Mdlle. Rosa Sonhons 
began the picture, and her enraptured customer 

ed frequently at her studio to watch the pro- 
ag of it. Asyears rolled on he occasionally gave 
er a friendly hint that the sooner her nume- 
rous engagements would leave her leisure to com- 
plete the chef @euvre which he had set his heart 
upon the better. When his patience was worn out 
by long delay, his mercantile mind that 
perhaps the Yady had doubts about her money, 
and to meet her assumed difficulty he offered to 
make any advances she might payers. During 
the years 1863 and 1864 a long amusing cor- 
dence took place between the rich amateur 

and the t lady artist. The letters were set 
forth in The Gazette des Tribunaux. Finally M. 
Pourchet wrote a 5 eg letter, saying that in 
the way Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur was going on, his 
executors alone would the picture which 
he wanted to hang up in his house while he was 
still alive. Mdlle, Bonheur, in a curt 
note, replied that he was imperti that 
artists only worked when and for whom they 
plosaed, and that she had made up hermind not to 
prone Theteibme On this issue the action was 





Thetribunal decided that artists were by 
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the stern rules of law bound to perform con- 
tracts as well as common people, that the plain- 
tiff had given Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur more a 
reasonable time to fulfil hers, and that unless 
she delivered the picture completed within six 
months, she must pay 20f. a-day for three 
months, at the end of which time the court 
would make a further decree. An a from 
this judgment was heard ao ky esday]. 
M. Dufaure, counsel for Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, 
went the ynae length of contending that an 
agreement by an artist to paint a picture con- 
stituted a pt of imperfect spleen for the 
aceralnene which no action could lie. Li 
a court, however, agreed in principle wi 
pee below, but, instead of —— that 
art of the decree which awarded 20f. for ev 
aaa delay, thought it better to settle the whole 
matter at once. dile. Rosa Bonheur is there- 
fore condemned in costs, and ordered to deliver 
the picture within six months, or to pay 4,000f. 


A pampuirt by the Emperor Napoleon, 
entitled ‘Policy of France in ia,” is cir- 
culating in Imperialist circles, and an extract 
from it has been published in the Presse. For 
this, however, M. de Girardin has received a 
mild rebuke from the Minister of the Interior. 
‘* This document,” says the Minister, “‘has not 
been given to publicity. It is therefore owing to 
a mistake that the Presse has thought i at 
liberty to insert some from it in its 
columns. To point out this fact must suffice to 
prevent the publication from being continued.” 


One thing in which Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools, whose reports have been issued 
during the week, is that women are least 
satisfactory as ers of arithmetic. There are 
complaints, too, on the score of handwriting. 
The ‘‘ excessive prevalence ” of small hand is, 
in particular, a grievance. “I wish,” says one 


inspector, ‘‘ teachers would remember that in 
the words of John Locke, ‘ every one naturally 
comes by d to write a less than he at. 


first was taught, but never a bigger, and that, 
therefore, he who learns at school to form every 
letter well on a large scale, will fashion a good 
small hand for himself afterwards without teach- 
ing ; while he who writes nothing but small hand 
at school will never be a good or legible writer as. 
long as he lives.” Another inspector bitterly 
denounces the ws adic ante hand.” — 
‘* reading ” in the schools is generally improv 

though the standard in Satricts like Cum- 
berland, i Mae - aig geen oe 
is not ve igh. . Fearon, the inspector 
for the Church of d schools in those 
we yn . i ok mrtg of the Sol- 
way, e, an eside dialects, seeming in 
the latter to amount almost to a physical imper- 
fection, together with the meteral pride and 


strong sense i. the ridiculous in these B int 
countrymen, militate —. reading aloud. 
I remember, at a school in the es, where some 


pains had been taken with reading, but where 
the scholars had been as usual ing me with 
a noise more worthy of parrots than of English 
children, that a little girl got up in the second 


class and read with fluency, etter wr an 
intelligent articulation. On inquiry, I she 
had lately come from London. To me her read- 
ing was a re ing interlude, but I could see 
that to the other children it was broad farce— 
something to be a little amused at and a 

deal ised.” Mr. Jack, ing of the 
Church of Scotland and other schools, ae 
of the mode in which geography is taught. It 
appears that there is a class of schools 
in which South America is the favourite map. 
The children are familiar with Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor, and the names of the tributaries of the Amazon 


t be proper to begin by inf 
of the a we cw 
millions of sq 
of the general shape and outlines of 
quarters of the globe, and when it might be out 
of place to touch too soon upon the subject of 
Great Britain or any little special county in it ; 
but his pupil is a child whose first ideas of geo- 
graphy are taken from the nearest 
rivulet, and hill, and who by the time his teacher 
has got him past South America, with its hard 
pene, 2 oo So Be eS Se eee 
ing man’s life. He has y ired i 
space and ity for himself. 
master not condescend to —— 
him from his familiar home centre, and him 
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afterwards, if he has time for it, how large is the 
world?” Mr. Bowstead refers tothe laboriousness 
_ of the process by which the inspector, under the 
new system of examination, arrives at the 
qualifications of the children. The inspector of 
schools who examines a school of 150 children 
has 450 decisions to make ina day. ‘‘ It is true,” 
says Mr. Bowstead, ‘‘that these decisions are not 
of vast im ce to the world at large. The 
fate of nations does not depend upon them, as 
may sometimes be the case with the decisions of 
men in power; but the inspector’s award is 
made a a the pressure of immediate and dict 
responsibility. Persons who have a money in- 
terest in every mark assigned, not unfrequently 
stand by and watch each movement of his hand. 
The process he goes through requires the most 
fixed attention, is characterised by nothing so 
much as unmitigated sameness, and does not 
afford the least spark of interest or amusement 
to relieve his wearied faculties.” 

TuHeEnew number of The Dublin Review (Roman 
Catholic) has an extremely eulogistic notice of 
Dr. Pusey’s lectures on Daniel; but the writer 
forces upon the author a question which should 
divide him from his Evangelical allies. Dr. 
Pusey must be well aware, The Dublin Review 
says, ‘“‘that the books of Scripture which Pro- 
testants are pleased to call ‘ Apocryphal,’ and 
which have for many years past been omitted 
from all except extraordinary expensive editions, 
were added to the Jewish version by the autho- 
rity of the Christian Church, guided by the 
Holy Spirit ; and were received as such in the 
earlier days of the Protestant Church in Eng- 
land. They have since been rejected, not by 
any i lican ecclesiastical authority, 
but by the growing Protestant temper of the 
body. At the present day, when Anglicans are 
(justly) condemning the Rationalists of their 
own communion for rejecting the authority of 
other scriptural books, they ought to be pre- 
—e ow upon what grounds they reject 

ose. 


Srnce the passing of the Septennial Act the 
following are the longest Parliaments :— 


7 d. 

Geo. I. 1715—1721 ...... 5 11 21 
Geo. II. 1727—17364 ...... 6 + 21 
99 1734—1741 ...... 6 10 15 

- 1741—1747 ...... 5 11 24 

- 1747—1754 ...... 6 7 26 

- 1754—1761 ...... 6 9 2 
Geo. ITI. 1761—1768 ...... 6 9 22 
os 1768—1774 ...... 6 4 21 

és 1774—1780 ...... 5 9 0 

: 1784—1790 ...... 6 0 25 

F; 1790—1796 ...... 5 11 3 
Geo. TV. 1820—1826 ...... 6 1 9 
Victoria 1841—1847 ...... 5 11 6 


‘The writs of the Parliament elected in 1859 
were returnable on the 31st of May of that year; 
consequently the actual duration of the Parlia- 
ment just dissolved is about six years and five 
weeks. 

Aw article in the new number of the British 
paras B, Sovey , on Be Pha Newmans,” 
closes with a paragraph which, as appearing in 
an organ of the Evangelical Dissenters, will pro- 
<luce an agreeable surprise. The writer says: 
** We have no hope to see either of them back 
again in the Church of their baptism and early 
profession ; but, believing, as we do firmly, that 
men are better and worse than their creeds—that 
there is a great deal of immoral, unlovely, in- 
human orthodoxy, and a t deal of honest, 
manly, beautiful human life in connexion with 
what we call heresy—and knowing that there is, 
for sincere and devout minds, a way out of error 
as well as into it—we cannot yet relinquish the 
hope of being gathered with both these men 
within the pale of that Church whose unity shall 
be perfect and everlasting, and whose faith shall 


be to sigh ” 


. forces in the Gulf of Mexico, announcing that, 
‘the gether fortunes of his ae State, and 
that he now proposes to give hi le to the 
United States, and to go home onl live quietly 
as a prisoner of war.” Some of the papers, 
while acknowledging Lieutenant Maury’s ser- 

vices to science, urge that he be exiled, on the 

that he was sent to London for the 





corn, kitchen-utensils, woven fabrics, and 
plated articles. Everything taken up was depo- 
sited in the Wessemberg Museum of the town. 

Triibner’s Record states that Dr. H. N. Van 
der Tunk is at present in England, engaged in an 
examination of the valuable collection of Malay 
manuscripts in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

PROFESSOR DAUBENY’s address to the members 
of the Devonshire Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Literature, and Art, ” delivered 
last week at Tiverton, has been issued in the form 
of a pamphlet. The veteran professor was present 
at the first meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science thirty-four years ago. 
‘‘T have a lively recollection, ” he said to his 
Devonshire audience, ‘‘of this first scanty 

thering at York, at which meeting the only 

elegate, if such he could be called, from one of 
our English Universities, was the humble indi- 
vidual who now addresses you, whilst the sister 
University of Cambridge was entirely unrepre- 
sented, and whilst the scanty contingent sup- 

lied by the great marts of our manufacturing 
industry, by the Scotch Universities, and by the 
metropolis itself, furnished rather a mortifying 
contrast to the numerous list of invitations 
which had been issued, but under various ex- 
cuses declined. The meeting, in short, although 
intended to embrace the cultivators of science 
from the whole of Great Britain, did not greatly 
exceed in magnitude that from Devonshire alone 
over which 1 have to-day the honour of pre- 
siding ; and, instead of being broken up, as has 
since been found necessary, into various sections, 
was comprehended, like the present, within a 
single lecture-room.” 

Tue New York Times says that the legislative 
enactment against the defacement of natural 
scenery, which we noticed in a late number, is 
likely to prove a dead letter. ‘‘The vagabonds 
who disfigure the fairest portions of our land- 
scapes with odious advertisements of quack 
medicines, patent skirts, cock-tail powders, 
plantation bitters, St. Domingo bitters, &c., are 
again busy with brush and paint, in open viola- 
tion of the law. Stringent measures should be 
taken to put a stop to this defacement of scenery, 
and to bring the offenders to immediate punish- 
ment.” 

Tue British Medical Association meet at 
Leamington on the Ist of next month, and Dr. 
Jeaffreson of that town delivers the inaugural 
address, as the president elect. The pre- 
sentation of the Hasting’s Medal will be made 
on Wednesday, August 2, and Professor Stokes, 
of Dublin, will deliver an address on medicine. 
In the evening of the same day a medical soirée 
will be held in the college. On Thursday, Pro- 
fessor Syme, of Edinburgh, will deliver an 
address on surgery ; and the public collation 
will be served in the Jephson Gardens, followed 
by a /éte, at which the electric light will be 
exhibited. Friday will be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of medical subjects, the meeting con- 
cluding with a dinner. 

THE Common Council of New York were 
anxious to print 25,000 copiesof ‘‘ The Report of 
the Committee having in Charge the Obsequies 
of the late President;” but the Mayor dis- 
allowed the expense, on the ground that, instead 
of furnishing the public with an _ historical 
memoir, the council intended to lay out a large 
amount of public money on ‘‘piles of printed 
lumber, never to be read, seldom consulted, and 
destined eventually for the paper-mill.” This 
remark is considered ‘‘pointed, expressive, and 
truthful withal ;” and it is suggested that the 
Mayor be requested to edit the proposed ‘‘ his- 
torical memoir” himself. 

Mr. Panizzi has resigned the office of Prin- 
os Librarian and Secretary of the British 
Museum. 

Tue eighth and last of the social meetings at 
Exeter Hall, was held by the Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Union, on Tuesday evening, the 
Earl of Lichfield in the chair. The subject of 
the evening was, ‘‘Can Arbitration be Success- 
fully Used in Disputes between Employers and 
Workmen ?’ and Mr. Ludlow read a paper, in 
which he remarked that his subject mately 
preceded the subject of strikes and co-operation, 
which had been discussed at the first two of 
these meetings. Co-operation was the end— 
arbitration one of the means of ing that 
end. The question of applying arbitration to 
the settlement of disputes een masters and 
men had been embodied in this nation’s laws 


since 1800, and again in the reign of George IV. 
But these legal provisions have been very unsuc- 
cessful, and there is at present t need of deal- 
ing with the question afresh. Mr. Ludlow distin- 
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guished between mediation and arbitration, indi- 
cating that mediation would often be a step in 
securing sound and effective arbitration, but the 
latter must be endowed with a greater authority 
than could belong to the former. He thought 
that if the working conditions could be secured, 
it would be as easy to arbitrate between masters 
and workmen as between any two persons 
who might disagree, and these conditions, he 
said, were confidence on the ye of the parties dis- 
agreeing in the members of the council of arbi- 
tration, who should be experienced in the sub- 
ject in dispute, and be armed with authority to 
enforce their award. It would be impossible to 
secure arbitration which should never fail, but 
the great thing was to secure a system which 
should fail as seldom and with as few evfls as 
possible. For councils of conciliation and arbi- 
tration he would select, by vote, equal numbers 
of experienced masters and workmen; and the 
qualifications for a vote, in both cases, should be 
twenty-one years of age, having worked five years 
at his trade, and having resided three years in the 
town in which the council met. The selection of 
a chairman was a difficult and very important 
arrangement, inasmuch as the numbers of 
masters and men being equal, it might often 
happen that with the chairman would rest the 
entire decision. The council of conciliation and 
arbitration should have power to enforce its ad- 
vice or determinations, and that this might be 
done thoroughly, it would be necessary to 
legalise trades’ unions, that so their councils 
would legally represent their own mem- 
bers when before the court. Another very 
important question was whether these courts 
were to fix or simply declare a scale of wages, 
but into that he should not enter. It seemed to 
him that the present means of fixing wages 
obliged both employer and employed to maintain 
their respective hostile organizations. He 
thought that the expense of these councils 
should be paid out of national or municipal 
funds. He would have, in connexion with 
the councils, the right of appeal, which 
would prevent constant re-hearings of cases. 
Mr. Ludlow said he had for seventeen 
years considered this subject under different 
phases, and had always advocated councils of 
arbitration as a great improvement upon the pre- 
sent state of things, as a safe and simple means 
of bringing the different classes and opposing 
interests into more friendly relationship. The 
results of this system wealt be most blessed in 
teaching men how to prevent and remove class- 
warfare. 


THE officials of the National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion are qualified, if any persons are, to speak 
with authority of the value of the meteorological 
department of the Board of Trade. We observe 
in the Lifeboat Journal for July—the monthly 
organ of the institution—a passage in which it is 
said that the late ‘Admiral Fitaroy’s system of 
‘*storm warnings,” although but a few years 
old, ‘‘will soon be universally employed through- 
out Europe, thanks to the co-operation of such 
men as Verrier, Buys Ballot, and Glaisher. 
The results of the first year’s use of them com- 
manded the appreciation of both scientific and 
practical men, in spite of the very natural pre- 
judices of both; but now they are looked upon 
as essential as a lifeboat or a lighthouse at our 
ports; and the man who would neglect them is 
regarded as foolhardy by his brother seamen.” 


THE Female Medical Society lately held their 
first annual general meeting at the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Medical College,” Fitzroy-square, the Marquis 
Townshend in the chair. One of the resolutions 
(which was proposed by Mr. F. W. Newman, 
and seconded by Dr. Searle) expressed the 
opinion, ‘‘that the practice of midwifery and 
the treatment of the diseases of women and 
children would afford to superior women an 
oo and lucrative sphere of employment, 
and that such employment is tly needed by 
educated women.” Dr. Murphy, Mr. Winwood 
Reade, and Mr. M. D. Conway were among the 
8 ers. A resolution recognizing the value of 
the services rendered to the students and to the 
reputation of the society by the courses of 
lectures which had been delivered during the 

ast session, was os by Mr. George 

urney, and seconded, on the part of the 
students, by Miss Firth, ‘‘in a speech which was 
warmly applauded.” 


Messrs. Rovttepce & Son announce ** A 
New Poem,” by Professor Longfellow, to be pub- 
lished next month. 

Part Fifth of Bishop Colenso’s work on the 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua is announced to 
appear this month, with three appendices—viz. : 
1. On the Israelitish Origin of the Sanctuary of 
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Mecca. 2. On the Psalms, in reply to the Rev. 
J. J. 8. Perowne and the Bishop of Ely. 3. On 
the Pheenician Origin of the Name IAO. 

Mr. Lecxy’s “‘ History of the Rise and In- 
fluence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe ” 
has reached a second edition. 


Messrs. LoNGMAN AND Co. have just issued 
the sixth volume of Merivale’s ‘‘ History of 
Rome under the Empire,” which contains the 
account of the burning of Rome and the perse- 
cution of the Christians under Nero. A change 
has taken place in the firm of Longman and Co., 
which at present consists of Messrs. Longmans, 
Green, Reader, and Dyer, the two latter gentle- 
men filling the vacancies occasioned by the retire- 
ment of the elder Mr. Green, on account of 
failing health, and by the death of Mr. Roberts. 
The latter gentleman by his will has bequeathed 
the sum of five hundred pounds to the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution. 

Tue Art Journal for July, by way of large 
illustrations, gives Mr. T. Faed’s ‘‘ Words of 
Comfort,” engraved by R. C. Bell ; Mr. Linnell’s 
‘* Labour,” a charming picture of wheat harvest- 
ing, engraved by J. Cousen; and Turner's 
«Battle Abbey,” from a water-colour drawing 
made in 1824 for an unfinished work, of which 
only one number appeared, on ‘‘ Sussex Scenery,” 
engraved by W. B. Cooke. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HAtt have added to 
their Select Library of two shilling volumes for 
railway travellers the late Mrs. Trollope’s clever 
tale of ‘‘Uncle Walter.” The series already 
includes her ‘‘ Life and Adventures of a Clever 
Woman ;” ‘‘ Mrs. Mathews, or Family Myste- 
ries ;’ and ‘‘ Gertrude, or Family Pride.” 

Amonce recent French publications are: Alliot, 
F., ‘* Le Progrés, ou des Destinées de ? Humanité 
sur la Terre.” 4 Partie. Fragments philoso- 
phiques, suite de la démonstration des erreurs 
des sciences modernes ;—Cosentino, |’ Algérie en 
1865; Coup d’oeil d’un Colonisateur ;—Recher- 
ches Hydrauliques, entreprises par H. Darcy, 
continuées par H. Bazin. 1 Partie. Recherches 
expérimentales sur l’Ecoulement de ]’Eau dans 
les Canaux découverts ;—Dumont, De l’Origine 
et du Développement de la Poésie Grecque ;— 
Fischer, Faune Conchyliologique Marine du Dé- 
partement de la Gironde et des Cdtes du Sud- 
ouest de la France ;—Lejean, Voyage aux deux 
Nils (Nubie Kordofan, Soudan Oriental), executé 
de 1860 4 1864, par ordre de |’Empereur ;—Le 
Marin de Tyr, La France avant César; Origines 
Gauloises; Géographie, Religion, Moeurs, Ety- 
mologies des Anciens Noms ;— Proudhon, Oeuvres 
Posthumes; du Principe de l’Art et de sa Desti- 
nation Sociale;—Romieu, des Paysans et de I Agri- 
culture en France au XIX. Siécle. Intéréts, 
Moeurs, Institutions ;—Saint-René Taillandier, 
Maurice de Saxe, Etude Historique d’aprés des 
Documents inédits; and Schnepp, Climats de 
l Afrique Septentrionale, de I'Italve et du Midi 
de la France. Alexandrie, Le Caire, la Haute 
Egypte, Alger, Madére, Palerme, Rome, Naples, 
Venise, Nice, Hyéres, et Pau. 

THE Grenzboten, No. 26, has a paper on English 
Universities and Public Schools ;—the Bldtter fiir 
literarische Unterhaltung, No. 25, commences a 
series of articles by A. Henneberger, under the 
title of ‘‘ Das Deutsche Drama der Gegenwart ;” 
—the Luropa, No. 27, gives *‘ Ein neuer Roman 
von Auerbach; the Gartenlaube, No. 26, the 
Decisive Position in the Battle of La Belle-Alli- 
ance ; the Ausland, No. 25, the Geological Strata 
of the German Alps ; the Migrations of European 
Birds of Passage across the Mediterranean ; 
English Missionaries in the Bay of Madagascar ; 
the King’s Champion; and Lions at Algiers ;— 
and the Literarisches Centralblatt, No. 27, a 
notice of Dr. Hense’s ‘‘ Poetische Personification 
in Griechischen Dichtungen,” especially in refer- 
ence to the Roman poets and Shakespeare. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 











WILLIAM TELL AND THE IMPROVERS OF 


HISTORY. 
To the Editor of Tux REApDER. 


Sir,—In your number of the 10th June you 
refer to a paper in the St. James's Magazine, 
entitled ‘‘ Historical Misrepresentations,” ‘‘ The 
Saga of William Tell,” by Octave Delepierre, 
and tell us that Dr. Delepierre ‘‘brings together 
the proofs that have been collected by various 
writers to prove the absurdity of the story.” 
Having already given some attention to these 
— I read Dr. Delepierre’s paper very care- 

lly, and find that it contains no fresh dis- 
coveries, but, as you say, ‘brings her” 
very clearly, concisely, and completely the 











aggregate wisdom of the rectifiers of this vulgar 
tradition, and thereby affords a good opportunity 
of gauging their profundity. 

I am fully conscious that in expressing my 
belief in the general truthfulness of the received 
history of the confederates of the Grutli, of 
William Tell, of Arnold von Winkelried, &c., &c., 
I commit a serious indiscretion, that I thereby 
earn the pity and contempt of all those whose 
intellects are duly modernized, whose ideas are 
shaped to the latest fashion of the day; never- 
theless, if you will kindly grant me a column or 
two, I will persist in this vulgarity, and show 
some of the grounds of my obstinacy, and why 
the arguments of Dr. Delepierre have failed to 
remove it. 

These arguments, when classified, are reducible 
to four :— 

First,—That an ancient Saga older than the 
time of Tell sings of a Danish king who com- 

elled a Danish archer to shoot an apple from 
his son’s head, &c.; therefore it was impossible 
for Gessler to have done the same, such an event 
being a sort of historical measles that could not 
occur twice on the same planet. 

Second,— That a certain historian, Franz 
Williman, in a letter to Goldast, tells his friend 
that he ‘‘ never met with any writer anterior to 
the fifteenth century who alludes te such a 
history.” 

Third,—That ‘‘some charters which give the 
uninterrupted succession of the governors of 
Kussenach”’ have been examined, and no mention 
is made therein of ‘‘ the rule of a Gessler.” 

Fourth,—That a prize essay was written by 
Ludwig Haiisser, who examined not only the 
Austrian records and German libraries, but also 
‘‘the immediate sources of the history of the 
Swiss Confederation of the fourteenth century,” 
and that he concludes ‘‘ that there is no founda- 
tion for the historical importance with which 
Tell is usually invested,” that ‘‘ he has no claim 
to the title of the Liberator of the Swiss, seeing 
that he never took any active part in the freedom 
of the Waldstatten,” that ‘‘doubtless there 
existed a man of that name, and probably in 
some corner of Switzerland he may have dis- 
tinguished himself by a deed of prowess, but 
that deed had no connexion whatever with the 
Swiss Cénfederation,” &c., and that ‘‘the ple 
erected monuments to his memory, and celebrated 
festivals in his honour,” &c. 

First, as regards the chronicles of Saxo Gram- 
maticus and his Saga a century before Tell. If 
I followed the logic of these critics, who bring 
forward negative ignorance of particular his- 
torians, or absence of records in particular places, 
to refute positive testimony, it would be very 
easy to prove that Saxo Grammaticus did not 
exist, by quoting an array of authors ignorant 
of his existence, and of literary records in which 
he is not named. 

I might display a large amount of learning in 
proving this, or any other negative historical 
ies ssomger according to the rules by which the 
ustory of Tell has been refuted; but would 
rather not. 

We may safely assume that the Saga did exist, 
and that like most of the Sagas of the Icelandic 
Skalds, it was a small historical novel—a 
skeleton of fact fleshed up with fiction. At the 
time of the Swiss revolution, and during two 
or three centuries before, Iceland was the head- 
quarters of the romantic literature of Europe. 
Her skalds visited its courts and castles, and 
were so well received that they usually returned 
home loaded with wealth and honours. The 
fighting nobles had little other intellectual 
pastime than that afforded either directly or in- 
directly by these travelling bards. The Toko- 
saga, if at all popular, would certainly have 
reached the hall of the Hapsburgs, and Gessler 
would have picked it up among the other crumbs 
he gathered while waiting at his master’s table. 
The simple narrative that the improvers seek 
to refute, nowhere accuses Gessler of origi- 
nality, but represents him as a swaggering, 
petty tyrant, suddenly and unexpectedly thrust 
into power, and just the man to repeat the fable 
of the toad and the bull by imitating the doin 
of a real king, especially of an antique, classical, 
and romantic king. Tell, the popular prize- 
takingarcher, brought before him, would naturaily 
suggest the story of Toko, which was not likely 
to be known among the simple peasants around, 


and thus arose a tempting opportunity of enact- | 


ing a bit of cheap classical swagger, just as the 
suddenly erected heroes of the nch Revolu- 
tion adopted the phrases of ancient Rome, or as 
the crazy melo-dramatic assassin of Washington 
spouted on the stage his ‘‘ Sic semper tyrannis.” 

The idea that any event in history cannot be 
repeated is so preposterously opposed to all ex- 
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perience, that one can only be surprised at the 
shallowness of the critics who have brought 
forward the bare previous existence of this saga 
to refute the history of Tell. What should we 
say if, in the possible actions for damages that 
may follow the railway accident at Staplehurst, 
the counsel for the railway company were to 
argue that no such accident occurred, by show- 
ing that the newspapers of an anterior date con- 
tained a story of an accident at Rednal, where 
all the collateral circumstances of plate-laying, 
running off the line, &c., &c., were so nearly 
indentical, that the Staplehurst story must be 
merely a repetition of the Rednal saga. If 
Toko disproves Tell, Rednal refutes Staple- 
hurst. Sound logic would tell us that when 
similar causes are continually operating over 
large areas of space and time, events are likely 
to be repeated; Mr. Buckle would say must be 
repeated. In an age of plate-laying and fast 
trains, an occasional running off the metals is a 
matter to be mathematically anticipated. In 
like manner, in an age of tyrants and archers, 
when archers were continually troubling the 
tyrants, such a method of torture, if once sug 
gested, was just the sort of thing to be repeate 
To a brutal despot there would be some sport 
and excitement in it, it would afford a lively 
variation upon his usual recreations of the 
thumb-screw, rack, and halter ; the previous ex- 
istence of the story goes, so far as it goes at all, 
to help rather than refute the evidences of the 
truthfulness of the history of William Tell. So 
much for the Scandinavian Measlesaga. 

Let us now consider the next count in the 
indictment—viz., that the antiquarian, Franz 
Williman, is reputed to have written a letter, in 
which he states that he could find no writer 
anterior to the fifteenth century who mentions 


the story. If I were a special correspondent, 
liberally engaged to do fast paragraphs, I should 
say that F. W. was ‘jolly green” in searching 


libraries to find writers of that date on such a 
history. Could he imagine that the illiterate 
peasants of the then restricted Switzerland, 
altogether numbering fewer than the population 
of a very small London parish, could support a 
staff of authors or afford sufficient circulation 
to any book to make it pay even in those days 
of limited issues? I should like to see a list of 
the native Swiss authors who wrote books for 
home circulation between 1307 and 1400. That 
Williman should find no German author or Swiss 
author, writing for German readers, who tells the 
story, is likely enough, for two reasons—first, 
that no author under the patronage or in the 
mee} of the Emperors dared to do so. The 

apsburgs never suffered any humiliation so 
bitter and exasperating as the long series of 
defeats inflicted upon them by the despised 
mountaineers between 1300 and 1388 ; they never 
hated more savagely than they hated the rude 
peasants of their own fatherland, who thrashed, 
and thrashed, and thrashed again and continually 
the mailed knights and nobles, the proud in- 
vincibles of the Austrian phalanx, gathered with 
the utmost strain of imperial power, armed and 
aided with spear and sword, with bow, and rack 
and halter, to extirpate these rebels. This 
bitterness lasted more than twelve years after 
the most crushing defeats of all—those of Sem- 
ach and Naefel—when the Emperor Leopold 
ell, in company with so many of his nobles that 
scarcely a family of importance under the Aus- 
trian rule did not lose a member, and some were 
nearly exterminated. He would have been a 
bold author who, during that generation, should 
ee for German circulation, a oe of 
Villiam Tell, or of any other Swiss peasant-hero 
whose claim to admiration in any way rested 
upon his defiance of Austrian power. 

The second reason why it should be difficult 
to find any account of William Tell in books 
written anterior to the fifteenth century is, that 
he was purely a domestic hero, having little or 
no historical importance outside of his native 
village. The highest office he held was that of 
churchwarden in the village of Burglen, where 
he was born, lived, and died; and in those days 
of very limited international communication 
—— writers were not likely to have heard of 

im. 

If it be true that Williman did make such 
search, and failed to find mention of Tell durin 


| the period named, it was not because no suc 


mention existed, but because he sought in the 


wrong places. The chronicle of Klingenberg, 
written before the end of the fourteenth century, 
gives many iculars of the life of ‘‘ Wilhelmus 


Tello, Uraniensis, libertatis propugnator,” who 
lived in 1307, fought at Mortgarten in 1315, and 
was afterwards administrator of the revenues of 
the church of Burglen. 
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Baron Zur-Lauben (at least an equal authority 
to any quoted by Dr. Delepierre) was more for- 
tunate the improvers. His search brought 
forth abundant evidence of the truthfulness of 
the tradition. But then he followed a simple 
course ; he was extremely vulgar ; he consulted 
the local records of the canton and village where 
Tell was born, where he lived and died, rather 
than the Imperial Libraries of Berlin and 
Vienna; he sought for the dates and circum- 
stances conn with the building of monu- 
ments to Tell and of the annual festivals cele- 
brated to his honour ; he was so utterly unin- 
itiated in advanced historical views as to believe 
that the common people themselves knew more 
about their own domestic history than the 
learned professors of distant universities. Toa 
common mind, such as his, the erection of the 
two chapels, and the records showing that one 
of these was built officially by the Landgemeine 
of Uri, with the aid of public funds raised 

the contemporaries, fellow-countrymen, 

; and pone of Lm it was 
solemnly inaugurated in 1388, only thirty-one 
years the death of Tell, while 114 poopie 
who knew him well were still living in the 
Deep evarnood, and that the celebration of the 
festival connected with its inauguration has been 
solemnly kept every year from that date until 
now,—these, and other clear and itive testi- 
monies, had more weight than the fact that 
certain historians who looked in wrong places 
may have failed to find what they were looking 
or. 


uite certain that this 
I is quite genuine ? 
In his “‘ Helvetian Antiquities,” Williman gives 
y accredited of William Tell as 
a matter of reliable history ; and yet we are told 
that in this particular letter he calls it a deli- 
berate fabrication, invented to foment hatred 
any Ply pe and is so contemptuous of the 
thing that he exclaims, ‘‘ But why should 
we wastetimeon such a subject?” Thus theletter 
of Williman and the book of Williman stand in 
flagrant contradiction of each other. He either 
wrote neither, or one, or both. If neither, we 
need say no more ; if one only, which one, the 
book or the letter? if both, he is a nice autho- 
rity to be quoted by a searcher after truth. 
third argument is another sample of 


negative evigence lied itively. The 
tics whe have built so synch upon ee ee 


cri 
of er’s name in of regularly- 
chartered Imperial governors of Kusnacht must 
at the outset have been so entirely satisfied with 


total i 
to overthrow could have led to such a palpable 
blunder. 


Pl Pa er was not a 
-appointed governor of Kusnachi, and 


though a Swiss tage, he at 
once commenced cute his fellow-country- 
men ; he beseiged and was defeated ; 
iged Zurich with like result, but succeeded 
the little and defenceless town of 
and treated the inhabitants with great 
y ye a re Unterwalden still 
e authority of the ing emperor, 
sepenped esac of the relening oxparee, 
d soert \ his 
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dignity, and were 
ps fed this object 
subsequently lost when they became firmly fixed 








instead of an Austrian nobleman to represent 
him as Emperor of Austria, he acted illegally, 
and doubtless had other motives besides insult- 
ing the people of the Waldstatten. Gessler and 
Lauden v8 were not Imperial governors, they 
were merely bailiffs of the Count of Hapsburg, 
and therefore would not be recognized in the Im- 
perial charters vempr vate | Kopp. Such recog- 
nition would have afforded the precedent whic 
Albert doubtless sought to establish, and would 
have placed Switzerland in the same relation to 
Austria as Hanover held to England. It would 
have rendered Switzerland liable, in case of any 
alteration in the succession, to have reverted to 
the Hapsburgs as their independent patrimony. 
Iam really surprised that this obvious reason 
for the omission of Gessler’s name from the 
charters should have been overlooked, and that 
this omission should have been so continuall 
quoted and requoted to refute the history whic 
so plainly defines the true position of Gessler 
and Laudenberg. 

I must ‘by the little makeweight argu- 
ment Srended n the discovery by Kopp, that 
writers of the th and sixteenth centuries 
ag about dates, when they give the history of 

This merely proves that the class of writers 
upon whose authority Dr. Delepierre and others 
rest their proposed refutations of Swiss history 
are incompetent and untrustworthy. There is 
no such confusion of dates in the original Swiss 
records. If all history were false upon which cer- 
tain writers blundered as to dates, there would 
be very little history left for the improvers to 
exercise upon. 

The fourth argument of Dr. Delepierre is the 
most remarkable of all. First of he denies 
the existence of Tell altogether, tells us that his 
history ‘is nothing more nor less than a 
Northern Saga,” and brings authorities to show 
that the whole story is ‘‘a pure fable,” &c., 
&c.; and then, in further confirmation of this, 
quotes the conclusions of Haiisser, that, ‘‘ doubt- 
less there existed a man of that name,” who 
*‘ distinguished himself by some deed of 

rowess,” &c., &c. Dr. Delepierre tells us that 

aiisser also concludes that ‘‘ there is no founda- 
tion for the historical importance with which 
Tell is usually invested,” that **he has no claim 
whatever to the title of the Liberator of the 
Swiss.” 

Once on a time, when a very small schoolboy, 
I went to Camberwell Fair, and having pocket- 
money at my disposal, I patronized the drama, 
paid a penny, and was itted to a theatrical 
establishment, where a piece was performed 
entitled, ‘‘Witt1am TELL, THE LIBERATOR OF 
SWITZERLAND.” For some years after that 
**the historical importance with which Tell is 
usually invested” was strongly impressed upon 
my mind, and it was not until after reading the 
history of Tell and of the Confederation, as 
recorded in Switzerland, that the Camberwell 
title of ‘‘ Liberator of Switzerland” ceased to 
pom reo in my mind with ba —_ of Tell. 

suspect that a t many others, and amon 
them the maicolky of those who display their 
critical acumen by sneering at the whole story as 
a transplanted Danish fable, have derived their 
notions of the history of Tell from Camberwell 
sources. We must remember that the Camber- 
well ‘‘ Liberator of Switzerland ” flourishes not 
only on the Surrey side of the Thames, but 
through all England, all Europe ; he is to be 
found upon every stage, from the unlicensed 
illegal ‘‘ gaff,” to the elegant opera house of the 
i saucy of the upper ten thousand—every 
playmaker, every poet and poetaster, every one 
who makes books for the market, with the 
ee of jong Begg wah Parte one 

rains, has u e t hero, tinse im, 
Saees Sam dressed aw! pS we pores and 
stage itti boots, lop im, and lengthened 
him and his crossbow, Pill only the apple re- 
mains by which to recognize his origin. I must 
not, therefore, sneer at the absurd notions com- 
monly entertained about the historical import- 
ance of Tell; I should probably have shared 
them with most other lishmen, but for that 
the accident of bearing the Swiss name of my 
mother’s family led me to look beyond Camber- 
well and the opera for the history of Tell. If 
others would do the same, they would learn that 
he is onl npranenies as liberating himself and 
his famil y> he shot Gessler at Hohlgass, in 
order to save his famil soupe Geanler remguanes, 
which he feared would fall upon them if 
returned before they could esca: We are 
distinctly told that. the Confederates disclaimed 
complicity in the killing of Gessler, that Tell 
was censured for doing it, that it had no 
influence whatever on their plans, and did not 
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even in any degree hasten or delay the execu- 
tion of them. The stratagem for taking the 
castles was already matured, and the Ist of 
January, 1308, was fixed for carrying it out ; 
and on that day accordingly, when the peasantry 
had free entry to these strongholds in makin 
their customary New Year’s offerings, they peli 
them, and on the 7th they proclaimed the in- 
dependence of the Waldstatten. The name of 
Tell is not mentioned anyhow in connexion with 
this act of deliverance, or with its proclamation ; 
on the contrary, there are fair reasons for 
supposing that he was at this time shunned as a 
homicide, and excluded from any share he 
might otherwise have borne in the deliberation 
and action of the Confederates. 

Nobody supposes that the hitting of the apple 
is claimed as the act of liberating Switzerland. 
As further evidence that it utterly disclaims the 
killing of Gessler as one of the acts or of 
this liberation, it is the special boast of this 
same history that it was effected ‘‘ without 
shedding one drop of blood.” The affair between 
Gessler and Tell stands in this history as a 

rivate and personal struggle; and the melo- 

amatic title of ‘‘ Liberator of the Swiss,’ is 
nowise sanctioned or suggested by the history 
which the improvers dispute, or imagine that 
they dispute. 

I agree with Haiisser in his conjecture that 
the circumstances of Tell’s death a great 
deal to do with his subsequent reputation ; not 
that this last act of true heroism caused the 

ts to invest his memory with the incidents 
of a Scandinavian saga, which, unless very 
popular and well-known, could not have reached 
them, and if so popular and widely known, the 
absurdity of putting it upon the churchwarden of 
ws | would have been too glaring ; but that it 
recalled to their memory the known incidents of 
his life, induced a feeling of reaction inst the 
censure and neglect he had suffered during his 
lifetime, and that this feeling grew into a general 
self-reproach and a desire to compensate his 
memory, which ultimately led to the erection of 
the well-known monuments and the hero-worship 
that followed. We know that this tendency is 
natural and universal, and I could quote man 
parallel cases to illustrate it, if space permitted. 

Dr. Delepierre concludes with a brief account 
of the results of the researches of a scientific 
congress held at Strasburg, which devoted two 
meetings to the business of teaching the Swiss 
how to read their own history; and he expresses 
his surprise and regret at the failure and muddle 
they made of it. Dr. Delepierre’s last words 
are ‘‘that we can only feel surprise and regret. 
that the question should have been enter’ oo 
lightly and with so much carelessness.” 

No conclusion could be more appropriate for 
such an omy which givesso faira summary of the 
general results of the aggregate learning of those 
improvers of history who have set themselves to 
the task of refuting the history of William Tell, 
and who, with scarcely an exception, have mis- 
taken the Camberwell **Liberator of Switzer- 
land ” for the crossbowman and churchwarden 
of Burglen—the William Tell of Uri.—Yours 
respectfully, 

W. Marttrev WILLIAMS. 

The Celyn, Caergwrle, Flintshire, 

July 3, 1865. 





ACTING IN GERMANY. 
To the Editor of THe READER. 


Sir,—The frame of mind induced by the 
routine of Wiesbaden during the bath season is 
not favourable, perhaps, to the cultivation or in- 
dulgence of the severer tastes in art, otherwise 
the pretty little Hof Theatre would have received 
a larger proportion of the throng of the Kursaal 
on Saturday evening, to enjoy at least the decla- 
matory poetry of Schiller’s ‘*‘ Maid of Orleans.’’ 
Those for whom this banptetion was sufficiently 
attractive were rewarded by the enjoyment of 
something more, and found themselves present 
at a very remarkable débdt on the part of a 
young actress who gives every promise of a 
career of the greatest distinction in the highest 
tragic delineations. Fraulein Wilhlemine 
of the Stadt Theatre, in Zurich, was announced 
to perform the firm-souled, yet tender-hearted 
heroine. It appears that it was her first 
assumption of the character, and it is hardl 
possible to over-estimate her promise, 


It i Py respects difficult fo i 
is in many r an English 
reader to feel at ease with the version given by 
Schiller of the story of the Maid, but an 
rT pee dey ee 
e e ve per- 


formance, delighted with the musical intonation 
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given to the successive phases of passion—from 
ey to enthusiasm, from quiet self-con- 
fidence impassioned iveness—in the 
ae scene with Burgundy—from the fervid 
eeling of a divine commission to the tremulous 
sense of insufficiency, the struggle, the humilia- 
tion, and the gleam of glory at the last. The 
powers of the actress found their greatest 
triumph, where there was the test scope, 
in the long, pathetic section of the play. In 
candour, it must be admitted that the pathetic 
expression of Germany too often 8 
the limit that taste sets to the appeal to 
sympathy. There are adjectives for such errors 
that one does not willingly connect “with the 
names of Lessing and Schiller; but whatever 
germs of sickliness of sentiment may exist in 
the play were entirely subjugated in the acting. 
Grief is, in the strongest of us, the womanis 
aspect of our character, but the — and the 
dejection, and even the despair of the Maid of 
Orleans, should only be manly, and so they 
appeared, and therefore all the more touching, in 
the tones, the gestures, movemments—in short, in 
the acting—the simplest and at once most com- 
prehensive word—of Fraulein Saats. 

If our expectations are realized, and circum- 
stances favour, Germany may rejoice for many 
a year to come in that great national glory, a 
tragic actress in the highest line. e chief 
ground of this hope is the observation of a 
capacity for culture without impairing impulsive- 
ness. e artist will be the mistress of her art, 
and not its slave—employ it to heighten nature, 
not to take its place; to give development to 

at resources, not to make up for lack of them. 

he intelligent, from what has been said, will 


infer the lady’s personal advantages.— Yours, 
L. 





&e., 
‘€ CONCERNING CLEANLINESS.” 
To the Editor of Tun REApER. 
Sir, —The intemperance prevailing among some 


of the working classes is not the only circum- 
stance that surprises a foreigner, but likewise 
the slight care bestowed upon cleanliness and 
bodily health. Poverty umbaiipily augments a 
disposition towards vice—the vices of the body 
especially. Yet no other country, no other chief 
city, has been so richly endowed with establish- 


‘ ments yielding facilities for washing, and public 


baths, as London. The baths for the labourin 
classes are a public benefit, the great value of 
which I have myself had the opportunity of 
personally appreciating ; but might there not be 
added to them, at least for women, a slight 
improvement, which, it seems to me, would 
furnish excellent results ? 

What I mean is this: A short time ago, I 
went to the baths appertaining to the parish in 
which I reside ; just as I was leaving the estab- 
lishment, a poor woman asked me if I had a 
yor of soap to give her; ‘‘ for,” said she, ‘‘ I 

ave only just Eg to get a second-class 
ticket.” I entered a shop close by, bought a bit 
of soap for a halfpenny, and gave it to the poor 
woman, who thanked me warmly. This gave 
me the idea that easily, and at slight cost, a 
good work might be effected, namely, to make 
an appeal to the charity and Jove of cleanliness of 
all Englishwomen, so that every woman who 
takes a second-class bathing ticket may, if she 
pleases, receive gratuitously a piece of soap at 
the ticket-office. 

L have sought for information, the result of 
which is the statement that women bathers often 
do not take soap with them. The piece of soap 
which I propose should be given would thus be 
in some sort an inducement towards cleanliness, 
and might cause women to visit the baths who 
perhaps have never been there, but who would 
certainly return thither, once they knew the 
luxury of bodily ablution. 

There are in London fourteen bathing establish- 
ments : supposing that in each of these a hundred 
second-class baths are taken daily, and fixing 
the cost of the soap at a penny for three pieces, 
that would make a sum of about five hundred 


- pence daily, or 650/. annually—let us say 700/., 


the attendant ex included. 
I am sure there will be found 1,400 benevolent 
lishwomen who will subscribe ten shilli 
a-year: all the ladies of my acquaintance 
do so ; for really we ought to thank Providence 
when the rtunity is afforded us of doing, 
here in pe ea of true beneficence, and 
ree A when it is profitable to a number 
tively very large. 
This, then, is what I have to propose. 
If you think it worthy of public attention, 


eer eRe 





SCIENCE. 


RECENT RESEARCHES ON ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 
E have, on former occasions, endeavoured to 
keep our readers au courant with the 
splendid chemical work now being carried on in 
the laboratory of the Royal Institution by Pro- 
fessor Frankland and Mr. Duppa. We have 
now further progress to place on record. We 
may premise remarking that the vast crowd 
of organic compounds with which modern re- 
search has made us acquainted have been 
es, 2 into a comparatively small number of 
ilies, each containing substances closely 
allied in chemical character. Thus, amongst 
others, the following families, or series of organic 
bodies, are well known and sharply defined :— 
. The marsh gas family. 
The alcohols. 
The organic ammonias. 
The fatty or acetic series of acids. 
The organic oxalic acids or lactic series. 

6. The acrylic series of acids, 

It is especially the last three families which 
have been the subject of the researches carried 
on in the laboratory of the Royal Institution. 
Two of these families had already received the 
careful study of many chemists before Professor 
Frankiand and Mr. Duppa took them up ; the 
acetic having been especially illustrated by the 
classic researches of Kolbe and Gerhardt ; and 
the lactic family had also formed the subject of 
the equally remarkable investigations of Wurtz 
and Kolbe. Nevertheless, there seemed to be 
still some points of great interest regarding the 
arrangement of the atoms of these acids—their 
atomic architecture, so to speak—which had not 
yet received elucidation; whilst the acrylic 
family had hitherto received comparatively but 
little attention from chemists. 

Kolbe and Professor Frankland proved nearly 
twenty years ago that methyl (CH3) is a con- 
stituent of acetic acid, and more recently, that 
acetic acid and acetic ether are constituted upon 
the carbonic acid or tetratomic carbon type, the 
formula for acetic ether ne— 

C,H 


SUR go BO 


_O (C2 Hs) 

From this formula it was seen that the radical 
methyl in acetic ether contained three single 
atoms of hydrogen combined with a tetratomic 
atom of carbon. Here, then, was one of the 
questions which Messrs. Duppa and Frankland 
set themselves to answer: ‘ Can this hydrogen 
be replaced, atom for atom, by the alcohol radi- 
cals, methyl, ethyl, &c.? In endeavouring to 
solve this problem, they availed themselves of 
that class of chemical reactions in which an 
electro-positive atom is expelled from a com- 
pound by a more electro - positive atom. 
Acetic ether was submitted to the action 
of sodium, by which two compounds of the 
following composition were obtained :— 


Na Na 
fc H Ci Na 
C4 H and C H 
O O 
OC, Hs OC, Hs 


These compounds, when brought into contact 
with the iodides of methyl, ethyl, &c., yielded 
ethers exhibiting the substitution which it was 
sought to obtain. In this way there had been 
produced the following ethers :— 





C, H; CH; 
( c/H C2 CHs 
C4 H C H 
O 
LO Ce H; O Cy H; 
Ethacetic or Butyric Ether. Dimethacetic Ether. 
f C2 H; ( Cs Hu 
C.C, Hs C.H 
C 4 H Cc H 
O O 
. OC, Hs OC, Hs 
Diethacetic Ether. (Enanthylie Ether. 


These ethers readil ield their respective 
acids by contact with aleoholic solution of pot- 
ash, and thus the homologous series of fatty 
acids can be ascended, step by step, i 
from acetic acid and terminating with an acid of 
the composition of m ic acid, containi 
three atoms of amyl, in the place of the three 
Wren fee ee of acetic ether:— 

C; Hu 
Cc C; Hu 
Cc C; Hu 
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A similar inquiry had been instituted with re- 
to the family of acids of which lactic acid 
is a member, and it had been that this 
series of acids are derived from oxalic acid by 
the substitution of one atom of diatomic oxygen 
in the latter by hydrogen, we ethyl, &c. 
The following, amongst numerous 0 
may be instanced as illustrations of the relations 


of the primary to the derived acids :— 
CHs 


O fou, {cu fox, 
C.j;—— 40H «© lo- C2 ( 
0 Saas it poten 
OH 
OH OH OH 
Oxalie Lactic Dimethoxalic Ethylome- 
Acid. Acid. Acid. thoxalic Acid. 


From the lactic family of acids access had 
also been gained to the acrylic family, for it had 
been found that the abstraction of water from 
the ether of an acid of the lactic family con- 
verted it into an ether of an acid of the acrylic 


family, thus :— 
CHs 
C2 OH — H,0=(C, a 
O 
OC; H; O02 H; 
Dimethoxalic Ether. Methacrylic Ether. 
C. Hs 
Ca Hs Os Hi 
C, {0H  —#,0=C )9—— 
O 
LOC, Hs OC: Hs 
Diethoxalic Ether. Ethylcrotonic Ether. 


The production of these acids was not merely 
interesting on account of the addition of new 
members to the acrylic family, but their deriva- 
tion from the synthesized acids of the lactic 
series afforded a most concnenns proof of the 
style of architecture in which they were built 


up. 

The investigation of the three families of acids 
had conclusively established between them the 
very simple relations exhibited in the three fol- 


lowing formule :— 
Lactic Family. Acetic Family. Acrylic Family. 
H 
om Hn CHy 
C2 C; C3 4 -— 
age = Oo 
O Oo OH 
OH OH 
Glycollic Acid. Acetic Acid. Acrylic Acid. 


We print in extenso the concluding remarks of 
an admirable lecture on these researches, re- 
cently delivered at the Royal Institution by 
Professor Frankland: ‘‘The day has almost 
gone by when the experimenter was asked the 
use of such investigations as these ; nevertheless, 
it may fairly be demanded, Whither do such 
researches lead? What is their object ? The sole 
object that we have had in view in these investi- 
gations has been the discovery of the laws ac- 
cording to which organic compounds are 
moulded—those compounds the transformation 
of which from one state of combination to 
another constitutes an essential part of the 
ng gr we call life. There is no royal road 

oor eer Beenie ny it is only by thus 
patiently an riously examining every part 
et the rey ee be ger es yes of bg 
physicist, the physiologist, and the chemist wi 
one day be able to solve the organic problems 
which at the t moment appear so unap- 
proachable. e work before us ires a 
amount of experiment and thought. Would 
that more labourers were on it! How 
pall men of leisure oe a are higher object 

to pass through life with no higher 

than their own pre cnc cannot our 
schools and universities furnish the next gene- 
ration of such men with the scientific know edge 
necessary to enable them to take part in the 
glorious work of investigating nature ?” 
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be expected to be by far the most successful of 
its meetings. 

The President this year is Dr. C. G. B. 
Daubeny, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of nay in 
the University of Oxford, and sometime President 
of the British Association. The customary Pre- 
sidential Address was well written, and unusually 
elaborate—not to say unnecessarily long. After 
some introductory remarks, reference was first 
made to the problems suggested, both in 
practical and speculative philosophy, by the 
mines of Devon and Cornwall. e burstin 
out of a spring of hot water in Wh 
Clifford Mine, near Redruth, afforded striking 
proof of the increasing temperature of the 
earth’s crust, in proportion as we descend from 


the surface. The ae us emana- 
tions placed the spring under a different oeeeery 
from ordinary thermal waters, and seemed to 


imply nothing more than the action of heat. 
The internal heat of the earth must be due to a 
central fluid nucleus; or there must be heat- 
generating processes taking place here and there 
with sufficient intensity toelevate the temperature 
of the earth’s crust. The next subject treated 
of was the antiquity of man ; and the Professor 
sifted the evidences found in the alluvial strata at 
Abbeville, Carnac, and elsewhere. In 1825, 
flint implements, bones of extinct animals, &c., 
were found at Kent's Hole, near Torquay, but 
the exploration not being carried on systemati- 
cally, the results were not free from suspicion. 
This neglect was likely to be remedied in a new 
survey of the locality, which had been under- 
taken, under the auspices of the Royal Society, 
by Mr. Pengelly, who, in another contiguous 
cavern, that of Brixham, had already—in con- 
junction with the lamented Dr. Falconer—car- 
ried on his researches in such a manner as to 
prevent uncertainties as to the ition of the 
works of man’s manufacture. e arguments 
pro and con. in reference to the Darwinian theories 
were e into at considerable length. The 
following concluding remarks on this subject 
possess a general as well as a local interest, and 
are sufficiently new to bear reproduction here :— 
** According to the principles of Darwin’s 
cmecl, the law of wage kp + ee bo a ~ 
os ing type to supplanted another, 
whenever the external conditions had edornens 
a material change ; whilst according to the old 
view, the extinction of a species would have 
arisen out of the limits imposed by nature to the 
variation of-a species, and its want of power to 
accommodate itself to more than a certain range 
of external conditions. But there are circum- 
stances connected with this subject which seem 
at t scarcely in harmony with either 
thesis. All of you are aware that there lies 
at the foot of Dartmoor, not far from the town 
of hagas hee ie ay ay of wood, oR se 
lignite, whi or a lo pene pee en i 
fuel for various leaaitachesles of bricks on 


' pottery, al from its offensive smell, in- 
icable yp lean uses. This deposit— 


a ited apes of apes Benders — 
who suppli e requisite s for explorin 
it ; h the iatlens of Mr. Pengelly, a 


one by one, the beds of lignite and 
clay which, to the number of seventy-two, 
alternate with each other in the principal coalpit, 
and who extracted from them the fossil remains 
which they aaversly contained; and, lastly, 
through the botanical skill of Professor Heer, of 
i who determined the exact nature of 
these remains of a former world with a pre- 
cision which, perhaps, no other living natu- 
ralist could have equalled—has been investi- 
gated in such a manner as enables us to fix with 
certainty its — , and to trace the d of 
resemblance whi e Flora of that period bore 
to that existing at present in the same locality. 
It has been ascertained, for instance, that 
whilst the plants found in the lignite at Bove 


memes the lower aaeenee peried, and 
a sub-tropical climate, the overlying vels 
were deposited when the temperature of Devon 


partook of an arctic character. But this is not 
; for the plant which, from the abundance in 
its remains are scattered over the whole 
this formation, from the highest to the lowest 
seems more than any other to have 
material for the Bovey coal, is 
to that 


giant of the vegetable 
i in Cali- 


found living 
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formation, concur in indicating at least a general 
resemblance to the Welli nia. And, what is 


still more remarkable, this same tree, or one 
nearly allied to it, spread during the tertiary 
riod over ail Europe, from Greenland to 
Ttaly, and extended even to Vancouver's 
Island, in North America. How, then, are we 
to reconcile its present contracted — with its 
wide geographical distribution ? ot, as it 
would seem, by appealing to a change of 
atmosphere ; for if that had been the cause, it 
would still have maintained its ground in Italy 
and other warmer regions, from which it has 
now entirely disappeared. Nor are its only 
living congeners—namely, the Cupressus (or 
Sequoia) sempervirens, and the Wellingtonia (or 
Sequoia) gigantea—particularly susceptible of 
ott. On the contrary, the former will grow in 
sheltered situations throughout England, and 
the latter resisted, in 1860-1, weather so incle- 
ment as to have proved fatal to the Deodara in 
various parts of this country. The present 
limitation, therefore, of the Wellingtonia within 
so‘narrow an area, seems to point to a natural 
law, which we recogni by its effects, without 
being able fully to Tivine the meaus by which it 
is carried out. This law is, that a certain limit 
has been assigned to the duration of species as 
well as of individuals, and that this limit is 
approaching in the case of the monster of the 
vegetable om alluded to. Like the dragon- 
tree of Teneriffe, or the Callitris quadrivalvis of 
Algeria, it is indeed vigorous where it still 
lingers ; but, like these and others that might 
be named, the conditions of the climate in other 
re seem to have become less propitious, 
although it remains to be seen whether the 
imens introduced by Messrs. Veitch and 
ince into their ens at Exeter may not show 
that the tree will still flourish in a county where 
its corgener, the Sequoia Couttsiw, once so 
luxuriated.” 

Major Vivian, of Torquay, and Dr. Shapter, 

of Exeter, have rendered considerable ser- 
vice to the science of meteorology, and their 
labours were referred to by Dr. Daubeny in his 
observations upon this subject. The genial tem- 
perature of Devon was due in some measure 
to the dampness of the climate, not to water in 
the atmosphere as vesicular vapour, but in a 
gaseous form. Devonshire also possessed the 
advantage of great freedom from noxious exhala- 
tions, iy to its vg to the ~ and con- 
sequent su of ozone. ts sprin 
ibe pret veenatighity ‘pars, com atively free 
from mineral impregnation, and free in general 
from the contamination of sewage. The Presi- 
dent here branched off into Liebig’s views upon 
the subject of manures. In conclusion, he 
deprecated the idea that researches in the 
physical sciences were antagonistic to revealed 
religion. 
Amongst the objects of interest exhibited at 
a conversazione which took place after the Presi- 
dent's Address, were a valuable collection of 
coins, including a complete set of silver pence 
pe the time of A. ) ang Conquest, a tile 
of yo oysters from the Exe, and specimens 
of Soveauise marbles. oe 


et 


On the following day a large number of papers 
were read. We can saily ‘ative a sw. Mr. 
Pengelly, F.R.S., gave an account of the sub- 
me forests found embedded in blue clay in 
the inlets of Torbay. Amongst the stumps of 
the trees were found bones of the red deer, 
wild hog, long-fronted ox, and mammoth. Raised 
beaches had Seen discovered of older date than 
the forest ; and on their completion the entire 
district was raised at least 70 feet. Since the 
growth of the forest, there had been a subsidence 
of some 40 feet. It was inferred also that the 
period of the existence of the mammoth and 
Bos longifrons fell very far short of the an- 


tiquity of the extinct shell-fish; and that 
the of level were tolerably uniform 
and ual. At Torr Abbey, under nine 
feet of peat and three of soil, at nearly mean-tide 


level, had been found a deer’s horn, which bore 


man in the forest era. The men of the Brixham 
Cavern period must, however, have been of far 
higher antiquity.—Mr. Vicary made some re- 
marks upon the felspathic trap rocks of Devon- 
shire, occurring in the Trias, near its junction 
with the Carboniferous. They extended from 
Washford, near Tiverton, to the Haldon Range 
on the south, and to Jacobstowe on the west. 
In this respect, geological maps of the district 
were incorrect, At Haldon and other places the 
traps occurred in hard, masses, but else- 
where commonly as dykes filling fissures in 
earlier rocks. e trap rocks might have been 





the line of resistance to the denuding process, 
a4 


marks of ancient date—proving the existence of | 








portions of them projecting like headlands into 
the Carboniferous country.—Mr. A sea in a 
r on the artistic treatment o vonshire 
Puilding materials (granites, limestones, sand- 
stones, trappean rocks, slates, flints, and cob), 
said hardly a church was now built but con- 
tained Devonshire marbles for shafts of = 
and otherinterior decoration. Inthe darker kinds, 
patterns having the effect of inlaid work could be 
produced by contrasting the different colours of 
the rough and polished portions. —Mr. H. 8. Ellis’s 
paper on Oyster Culture gave a description of 
the efforts made to breed that bivalve in the 
Western counties ; notably the exertions of the 
Exeter Naturalists’ Club in the estuary of the 
Exe. On the Eastern, or Lympstone, side the 
efforts of the Club had been very successful. 
The opposite shore, being washed by the fresh 
water ofthe Exe, was not so well adapted to the 
purpose. A London er en it was reported, 
were about to rent land of the Earl of Devon, on 
the Warren, at the mouth of the Exe, and 
carry out oyster culture on a more extended 
plan.—Mr. Spence Bate at the last meeting 
read a paper on a Cornish Kitchen Midden, 
and elicited the information that a curious 
heap of shells had been discovered at Rocombe, . 
about a mile and a-half from the sea at 
Teignmouth. The Torquay Natural History 
Society investigated the matter, and . Mr. 
Pengelly now stated that the shells occupied a 
sort of oe drain in the conglomerate, the mass 
being 147 feet long, 4 deep, and 34 broad—about 
1,500 cubic feet. The shells were those of _the 
oyster, mussel, cockle, limpet, and snail, and mixed 
with them were bones of the ox, sheep, hog, 
dog, and a bird. There were also found a Roman 
bone pin, a brass ornament, a fragment of a 
Roman quern, and some pottery. 
Papers were also read on ‘The Flora of 
Tiverton ” and ‘‘ The Antiquities of Tiverton.” 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES, 











Tue library of the late Dr. Baikie, the cele- 
brated African explorer, whose untimely death 
took place at Sierra Leone in November last, 
during his journey home, is now being disposed 
of by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. The sale 
commenced yesterday (Friday), and will last 
until Wednesday next. 


THe American papers announce that Miss 
Maria Mitchell has been appointed Professor of 
Astronomy in the Vassar Female College, in 
Poughkeepsie—a position which her uire- 
ments in science admirably fit her to fill. She 
is known as the discoverer of a comet, for 
which she received a gold medal from the King 
of Denmark. 

WE find from Mr. Triibner’s American and 
Oriental Literary Record that a life of Professor 
Silliman is shortly to be published. ‘‘ We look 
for this biography with much interest. Professor 
Silliman’s career is so identified with the history 
of science in the United States, that a biography 
of him cannot fail to contribute largely to our 
knowledge of the progress and development of 
science and the arts. We may also anticipate 
many pleasing personal reminiscences. The 

rofessor was thrown in contact with all the 
feading scientific men of his day.” We cordially 
endorse these remarks.—The same number of 
this paper also states that ‘‘the Legislature of 
the State of Illinois has recently voted 20,000 
dollars for the publication of 3,000 copies of the 
Geological Report of Illinois, made by M. A. H. 
Worthen. This report promises to be a very 
valuable contribution to science. The State of 
Illinois is rich in fossil shells, tishes, and erusta- 
ceans of the carboniferous age.” 


M. Dvurour, of Lausanne, who has so long and 
successfully examined the phenomena connected 
with the ebullition of water, has recently added 
some new facts to this subject. When water 
boils the important part played by the air 
dissolved in it is well known, Mr. Grove havi 
shown that a bubble of steam is never produ 
without the liberation of an associated bubble of 

rmanent gas, the air or one of its constituents. 

. Dufour has now investigated the action of 
other gases, which are to some extent soluble in 
water, having tried hydrogen, carbonic acid, and 
coal The conclusion at which he has 
arrived is that when water containing cither of 


| these three gases in solution is heated to the 


boiling point, in the presence and under the 
pressure of an atmosphere of each the 
phenomena are nearly the same as if the liquid 
were boiled in air. His experiments show that 
the great difficulty with which leave the 
liquids which hold them in solution is due to 
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a hysical adhesion, and not to any 
Shales affinity between the gas and the liquid ; 
in other words, it ac gete that no combination of 
the gas and the liquid takes place. 

M. t’ Asse LAaBorDE, writing to Les Mondes, 
describes a simple apparatus for producing an in- 
termittent fountain. It consists of an inverted 
flask fitted with a cork, through which pass two 
tubes of unequal length. The longer reaches 
nearly to es holders of the flask, and outside 
has a length of some twenty inches. The shorter 
tube merely es the cork, and does not ex- 
tend to any length inside, and outside it ends 
immediately in a jet, which can be curved round. 
The flask is filled with water, fitted with the 
two tubes, and then, with the finger on the 
shorter tube, is inverted, plunging the end of 
the longer tube in a vessel of water. The in- 
strument may now be fixed in this position, as an 
intermittent jet of water begins to flow at once, 
continuing until the flask isempty. The column 
of water in the longer tube will be seen to be 
alternately rising and falling, from which pheno- 
mena an explanation has been given of the 
cause of the intermittent flow. 

In a postscript to the letter just referred to, 
M. PAbbé Laborde states that he has had the 
opportunity of making several observations on 
the spectrum of lightning. When the flash ap- 

directly before the spectroscope, as he has 
fortunate enough to see it three or four 
times, the bright lines of which the ee is 
com are very numerous and well marked. 
More often the lightning is seen reflected from 
the clouds in its spectrum, the bright lines are 
still visible, and increase in number as the flash 
is more vivid. They are all of a dull white or 
lead colour, but one among them is always more 
apparent than the others, and is sometimes seen 
aban This line is not far from Fraunhofer’s line 
E. When, however, the flash appears at a great 
distance, or is seen through a thickness of cloud, 
almost all the bright lines disappear, and the 
spectrum is nearly continuous. The appearance is 
similar to that observed when several unpolished 
ieces of glass are placed between a source of 
ight and the spectroscope. The Abbé remarks 
that, when lightning is observed by the spectro- 
scope, it is therefore important to note the degree 
of visibility of the bri Ant lines it gives, for the 
= and opacity of clouds can vary them 

atly. 

oo. Laur, the engineer deputed by the French 
Government to explore the mineral wealth of 
Mexico, and who has already published 
several reports in the Moniteur, has com- 
pleted his task. These reports, according 
to a graph in the Moniteur Belge, are 
shortly to be published in a more extended 
form, giving the exact situation, extent, and 
richness of the principal mineral veins of that 
country, I: is hoped that under the new ad- 
ministration many of the old workings, 
abandoned during the civil wars, will be resumed, 
and that they will prove as valuable to the 
Empire as they were during the early days of 


the Spanish occupation. 
SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 











THE EOZOON CANADENSE. 


University of London, Burlington 
House, W., June 28. 

LTHOUGH very unwilling to occupy your 
columns with anything like merely personal 
discussion, yet as the question of Hozoon Cana- 
dense is at present one of scientific credit, and 
as the confidence with which Professor King re- 
iterates his denial of the organic structure of that 
fossil may not improbably have some weight 
with such of your readers as are unacquainted 
with the following piece of scientific history, I 
have to request your insertion of it; in order 
that the experience of the past may help them 
to judge of the value of his present assertions. 

I venture to think that the facts of this history, 
which (with one exception) can be easily verified 
by anyone who will take the trouble to refer to 
the origi sources I have indicated, will be 
found to justify my statement that, in a former 
denial of the like kind, Professor King’s confi- 
dence had risen to ‘‘ audacity.” The exception 
just noted is the circumstance stated at the end 
of Par. 4. If Professor King demur to the truth 
of that statement, I shall be prepared with the 

uisite authentication. 

_ 1. In the ‘‘Reports of the British Associa- 
tion” for 1844, I gave an account of my re- 
searches into the minute structure of the shells 
of recent and fossil Brachiopods ; and showed 
that the ‘‘ punctations” which had been pre- 
viously noticed on the external surfaces of many 








of these, are really the orifices of which 
traverse the whole thickness of the shell. But 
I at the same time pointed out that this 
character is by no means universal. Among 
the species at that time included under the 
genus J'erebratula, I showed that there were 
two series, one perforated, the other imper- 
JSorate ; and I stated that the recent 7". psittacea 
was the type of the ‘‘imperforate” group, 
which has since been separated under the generic 
name Rhynchonella. In the genera Spirifer 
and Orthis, I stated that the like difference of 
‘*perforated” and ‘‘imperforate” species ex- 
isted. These statements were illustrated by thir- 
teen figures, sixof themrepresenting the structure 
of the ‘‘imperforate,” and seven that of the 
‘* perforated shells ;” all of them drawn by that 
very accurate microscopic draughtsman, Mr. S. M. 
Leonard, under magnifying powers varying from 
75 to 250 diameters. In these figures the dis- 
tinction between the perforated and the imper- 
forate shells is shown beyond the possibility of 
mistake ; to affirm, therefore, that no such dis- 
tinction exists, would be simply to charge Mr. 
Leonard and myself with falsification. More- 
over, [ expressly stated, that in order to deter- 
mine the presence or absence of the perforations 
in fossil species, it is not sufficient to examine the 
surface of the shell with a hand-magnifier ; it is 
necessary to make a section of the shell suffi- 
ciently transparent for microscopic examination. 

2. Nevertheless, in his ‘‘Monograph of the 
Permian Fossils of England,” published by the 
Paleontographical Society in 1850, Professor 
King, upon no better evidence (as he has sub- 
sequently admitted) than that of the examina- 
tion of the surfaces of these fossil shells with a 
Stanhope lens, and without having examined the 
recent Rhynchonella psittacea, asserted (p. 110, 
note) that ‘‘punctures, though much more 
minute than those in the 7erebratulide, occur 
in every species of Hypothyris (Rhynchonella ), 
which had passed under his notice ;” and added, 
‘* Punctures also occur in Productide and Spiri- 
Jeride; in short, I doubt their absence in any 
Brachiopod whatever.” So (in p. 124), when re- 
ferring to my statement that certain Spirifers 
are imperforate, Professor King affirms: ‘‘ But 
unfortunately for Dr. Carpenter’s observation, I 
have seen perforations in species of every genus 
of Spiriferide ; so that I am led to conclude a 
punctated structure characterized the entire 
family.” 

3. The confidence placed in my observations, 
however, by Mr. Davidson, the most eminent 
authority upon the group of Brachiopoda, and 
his recognition of the importance of the physio- 
logical difference, which I had pointed out 
between the ‘‘ perforated” and the ‘“‘ imper- 
forate” types (in the reports of the British 
Association for 1847), led him to propose to me 
to re-enter upon this inquiry yet more systema- 
tically, and to contribute an _ introductory 
memoir on the Microscopic Structure of the 
Shells of Brachiopoda to his admirable series of 
monographs of that group which have been suc- 
cessively — by the Palzontographical 
Society. I was there able to show that whilst 
the shells included by Mr. Davidson in his 
family 7'erebratulide are ‘‘ perforated,” those of all 
the genera ranged by him under the family 
Rhynchonellide are ‘‘imperforate ;’ and that in 
the family Spiriferide there are two series of 
species, the ‘‘perforated” and the ‘‘im- 
perforate,” which correspond with generic 
groups instituted by Mr. Davidson on 
the basis of general structure. It was, 
of course, necessary for me to deny the 
correctness of Professor King’s assertion 
that the shells of all Brachiopoda are perforated, 
and to show the fallacy of the observations upon 
which that assertion was based ; and I ended my 
note upon the subject (p. 32) with these words, 
which may not be found inapplicable to the 
question that has called for these remarks: ‘‘ To 
myself, personally, it is a matter of entire in- 
difference whether Professor King does, or does 
not, admit the correctness of my observations ; 
but I would submit that the interests of science 
are not very likely to be promoted by this easy 
setting-aside of observations made with every 
advantage of first-rate instruments and careful 
preparation of specimens, in favour of glances 
with a hand-magnifier at shells whose surfaces 
are pecehiana liable to present deceptive 
appearances, the examination being confined to 
their exterior, and no adequate means Lap, | 
taken to exhibit their intimate structure an 
arrangement. When Professor King shall have 
demonstrated the existence of a system of shell- 
canals in Rhynchonella psittacea, it may be reason- 
ably permitted him ‘to doubt the absence of 
perforations in any Brachiopod whatever.’ ” 
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4. In his ‘‘ Notes on Permian Fossils” (An- 
nals of Natural History, Vol. xvii., 1856, p. 336), 
Professor King admitted that he may have been 
deceived as to the nature of much that his 
‘* Stanhope” revealed to him ; and acknowledges 
that he was in error in doubting the absence of 
poeeeetnns in any Brachio whatever ; but 

e affirms that in Rhynchonella Geinitziana the 
shell is as distinctly and rly perforated as 
that of any 7'erebratulide ; may p. 337, note) : 
‘*T cannot help thinking, from their occurrence 
in this species, that perforations will yet be found 
in congeneric species supposed or stated to be 
without them.” On examining the imperfect 
specimens of this shell in the British Museum, | 
at once recognized the appearances which had led 
Professor King to affirm the existence of perfor- 
ations in its valves. But having a strong suspicion 
that only the internal layers of the shell had 
been preserveil in these specimens, I gladly 
availed myself of the offer of Mr. Davidson to 
procure for my examination the perfect specimens 
which he knew to be in the Museum of St. 
Petersburg ; and I found, on a careful examination 
of these, that the externa/layers of theshell, in which 
its peculiar texture is perfectly preserved, do not 
show the least evidence of perforations ; the in- 
ternal surface being deeply pitted in such amanner 
as to simulate perforations when only the internal 
layer is preserved. ‘‘I shall be happy,” I con- 
cluded (Annals of Natural History, Vol. xix., 
p- 214), ‘‘ to submit this preparation to the in- 
spection of any one who may feel an interest in 
the question ;”’ and I did so submit it to the 
late Professor Quekett and. Mr. J. W. Salter, 
who were named by Professor King himself as 
competent judges, by whose verdict he would 
abide. Notwithstanding, however, that I trans- 
mitted to Professor King an explicit statement 
from both these gentlemen that my preparation 
fully bore out the description I had given of it, 
he has never admitted his error ; but would lead 
your readers to believe that I so ‘‘ comported” 
myself in this matter, as to have given him the 
right to claim an easy triumph over me in the 
matter of Hozoon Canadense. 

From this, it appears that it will be time 
enough for Professor King to claim the credit 
of ‘‘ vanquishing Dr. Carpenter,” when impar- 
tial scientific authorities shall have adjudged 
himn to have earned it. In the meanwhile, as 
there can be no more mistake about such very 
obvious appearances as those I have described 
and figured in Hozoon Canadense, than about 
the non-perforation of the shell of Rhynchonella 
psittacea, he must be held to have accused me of 
one of two things—either of wilful falsification (in 
which my most faithful and conscientious 
draughtsman, Mr. George West, must be a par- 
ticipator)—or of incompetency to distinguish the 
form of Organic Structure which I discovered 
fifteen years ago in Nummulites, and have since 
been continually examining in the shells of recent 
and fossil Fobtmninifere, Yoom the products of 
Chemical and Physical action. That Professor 
King, if he takes his stand on the first count of 
the indictment, may not want the evidence* 
needful to support it, I am willing to give him 
any opportunity of examining my preparations 
of Zozooa, and of comparing them with my figures 
and descriptions, that may be consistent with 
their remaining in my own possession. If, either 
before or after examining these, he frames his 
charge upon the second count, I shall be con- 
tent to leave the decision altogether with the 
scientific public ; which has before it the means 
of judgment, whether Professor King or myself 
is more likely to be a competent interpreter of 


the ap ces of Foraminiferal structure 
revealed by the microscope in the Serpentine 
marble of Canada. M. B, CARPENTER. 





Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees, 
June 26. 
| BEG to correct an error (as it ap to me) 
at page 718 of Tue READER of this week, in 

which it is stated that the Greek inscription, 
which Mr. Greaves described at a late meeti 
of the Archeological Institute, ‘‘had been dis- 
covered in Lesbos °’ whereas, I understood that 
it had been found on the side of the 
Hellespont, on the site of the town of Sestos. I 
had an a of seeing a copy of it about 
three weeks since in London ; waka ah 
perusal of portions of it, it seemed to me we 
written in very good Greek. 

It contains a few proper names, which may 
tend to throw light on its contents, and the true 


* The negative evidence that may be afforded by the 
absence of corresponding features in Professor nines pre- 
parations, of course for nothing. It is by what 
preparations do show, not what Ais do not show, that 
the question must be deci 
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cause of its erection. Its age was thought to be 
about the second century before the Christian era. 
On its historical importance, or indeed on its 
mere topographical interest, as elucidating the 
individual, or public, works of any one, or of the 
community of Bostos (or other ancient town), in 
the Thracian Chersonese, I am not able to make 
any correct notes. 

As the Romans are mentioned in it, I do not 
know whether the period might refer to the sub- 
ject related by Livy (Lib. 37, cap. 9.), when the 
Sestians were at war with Antiochus, or to other 
events at a somewhat later date. 

It is, however, possible that that long er 
tion, which I looked over, is not the same as the 
one alluded to in your READER. Is it so? be 
paragraph says, ‘‘ Greek inscriptions”—in the 
plural. . . Joun Hoae. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


PARIS. 

ACADEMY oF ScreNcES.—June 19.—M. Lacaze- 
Duthiers presented a memoir ‘‘On a New Type in 
the Group of the Ascidians, the Chevreulius 
Callensis.” In this memoir the author ex- 
amines a genus so exceptional, that the true 
character of the group to which it belonged 
has been masked. This cies he regards 
as a bivalve Ascidian, in which the tunic is 
divided by a cleft into two moveable parts, one 
over the other, as in the Acephala ; and from 
this believes it necessary to divide the Ascidians 
into two groups. The name Callensis was given 
by the author to this Chevreulius from having 
first found it in the waters of the Calle. It was 
considered that the discovery of a bivalve Ascidian 
type having a tunic divided into two sym- 
metrical parts Bots some support to the views 
of Professor Huxley concerning the affinities 
of the soe gen with the Polyzoa.—M. E. 
Robin descri some new applications of his 
views on the possibility of sree respira - 
tory activity, or the need of respiration, without 
being obliged to expire more than a small por- 
tion of the air which enters into the circulation. 
7 this - he uses _ or oe. —- 
of opposin e action of oxygen, an nds 
thet’ Wack bodies can t en in large 

uantiti¢és without injury to the health. 
intag other practical applications, the 
author is led to a means of rendering 
surgical operations less dangerous.—Another 
paper was communicated by M. Camille Dareste 
**On a very General Condition in the Produc- 
tion of Anomalies in ization.” The author 
has examined the development of fowls, and ar- 
rives at the two principal ways in which mon- 
strosities are formed—viz., the stoppage of de- 
velopment, and the union of similar parts. 

A note ‘*On the Nature and Anatomical Con- 
stitution of Malignant Pustule” was sent by M. 
C. Davaine, and an observation ‘‘On the Cure 
of enpa by Dr. gn tage who ppemeee a 

tient suffering from this disease by applyi 
at seton to the nape of the neck: tind 
rin-Méneville sent a note ‘‘On the Epidemics of 
i sical foll M 

e were as follows: M. 
eosin = On the Electricity Developed 
by the Contact of Mineral Waters with Sur- 
ing Bodies.” The author states that 
he discovered this phenomenon three years 
before Dr. Schn 
we recentl 


waters, when in contact with the human body, 
form a voltaic pile, the current of which has an 
oe ing according to the nature of the 
liquid ; hence he considers that the electricity thus 
devel is the principal cause of the action of 
min waters our organism.—‘‘On the 
Humidity of the Atmosphere at the Surface of 
Oceans,” by M. Coupvent-Desbois. In this 
paper the author gives numerous observations 
he has made, and from them deduces the follow- 

conclusion : there exists in the 





Reynoso contributed a note, ‘‘On the Extrac- 
tion of Sugar,” to which we will refer elsewhere. 
—M. Cannizzaro sent a paper, ‘‘On the Amines 
of Benzoic Alcohol.” 

Professor Sylvester presented a memoir, ‘‘ On 
the Limits of the Number of Real Roots of an 
Algebraic pe gm ” We have recently had 
occasion to refer to the great importance of this 
investigation. The rad tm has succeeded in 
demonstrating Newton’s celebrated theorem, 
which has been hitherto accepted without proof, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Maclaurin, 
Waring, and Kuler.—M. Liouville communi- 
cated a note, ‘‘On the Number of Representa- 
tions of any Integer under the Form of a Sum 
of Ten Squares.” 

M. Wolf contributed the result of his ‘‘ Re- 
searches on Personal Equation in the Observa- 
tions of Transits; its Absolute Determination, 
its Laws, and its Origin.” The first part of this 
memoir is occupied with a description of an 
apparatus necessary for the precise determina- 
tion of personal correction, needed in these re- 
searches. The second part of the memoir con- 
tains the result of researches on the cause of per- 
sonal error, which is found to be due to a purely 
physiological action, and shown to be only a 
unction of the sensibility of a single organ. 
We shall return to this communication.—An 
extract was read of a letter from Baron de 
Prados, on the eclipse of the sun on 25th of last 
April.—M. Lartigue gave a résumé of the laws 
which govern hurricanes and tempests.—M. 
Poey, in a letter to M. de Beaumont, presented 
a coup dil of the origin and organization of 
meteorological correspondence up to the present 
time.—M. Boudin communicated some statistics 
of the accidents that have been occasioned by 
lightning. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Roya InstitutTion.—General Monthly Meet- 
ing. —July 3.—Sir Henry Holland, Bart., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the chair. Mr. 
8. Spalding was elected a member. The mana- 
gers reported that, in pursuance of the deed of 
endowment, they had appointed Mr. T. H. 
Huxley, F.R.S., to be Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology. The special thanks of the meeting 
were returned for the additions to ‘‘The Dona- 
tion Fund for the Promotion of Experimental 
Researches.” 

Rovat GEOGRAPHICAL Socrety.—June 12.— 
Sir R. I. Murchison, President, in the chair. 

The first paper was, ‘‘On a Visit to the Wahabee 
Capital of Central Arabia,” by Lieut-Colonel 
Lewis Pelly, Her Majesty’s Political Resident 
at Bushire, Persian Gulf. The author was led to 
undertake this remarkable journey to the chief 
of the jealous and bigoted Wahabee Moham- 
medans from having read in the published ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings” of the Royal Geographical Society that 
the situation of these interior cities had never 
been fixed by direct observation. He was 
desirous, at the same time, of a personal inter- 
view with the Amir on matters connected with 
public duty. He started, therefore, with 
two officers attached to his establishment, Dr. 
Colvill and Lieut. Dawes, on the 18th of February 
in the present year. He entered the country at 
the Port of Kowait, in the north-western corner 
of the Persian Gulf, and proceeded in a 8.8. W. 
direction over the desolate, unpeopled waste which 

tes the ieighbourhood of Kowait and all 
coast settlements from the well-peopled 


se 
other 
and cultivated highlands, or Nejed, of Central 


Arabia. The p did not attempt to conceal 
their nationality, although they found it prudent 
to throw the abbah and chiffeeah of the country 
over their own clothing, and thus avoid needless 
intrusion and collision. They travelled on 
camels, starting each morning a little before 
daybreak, and continuing the march until 
sunset ; their astronomical observations for 
fixing positions were taken only at night, when 
the b attendants were asleep, and for this 
purpose they planted their tent with the entrance 
o to the North Star. Soon after leaving 
owait all traces of road cease, and the Wahabee 
territory commences—boundless, gently-undu- 
lating plains, which in this early spring-time 
were sprinkled with grass and flowers, just 
sufficient to give a slight glow of 8 
lizards, and insects a ed, but no human 
habitation was seen until they reached Nejed 
proper, and only a single tree and one group of 


wi 
The ical character of th 
was vert’ in the course of on mad 
a series of — of sand (sometimes 
divided into isolated ) which lay parallel to 
46. 





each other and to the shore-line of the Persian 
Gulf, and which the party in crossed when 
returning eastwardly My another route to the 
gulf. They extend over many degrees of lati- 
tude, and are separated by narrow valleys ; but 
there is, independently of this, a gradual general 
rise of the country from the seaboard towards the 
north-west. After ten days’ march across these 
sandy ridges and narrow valleys, the party came 
to the last hill, and saw before them a boundless 
plain, sprinkled here and there with brushwood, 
and called Ormah. Wells and running streams 
were here met with, but the latter soon terminate 
in the arid country to the east and west. The 
Ormah district is bounded on the west by a re- 
markable ridge, through a picturesque gap in 
which the road leads into Shaab, an upland 
plain a few miles in width. The Shaab plain, 
on the other hand, is bounded by the Aridh hills, 
which form the eastern block of the Nejed high- 
lands ; and the Aridh range is succeeded on the 
north by the Towaij chain, the two being sepa- 
rated by the well- peopled plain of Mehmeel. 
The cultivated and populous district of Sedeyr 
isa strip of land lying immediately under the 
Towaij range. 

The party had now reached the peopled central 
land, and entered Sidoos, a cheerful, neat-looking 
place, embosomed in date groves, where they 
were well received and invited to turn Mussul- 
men. After examining here an ancient column 
erected anterior to the Mohammedan era, they 
turned eastward towards Riadh, the Wahabee 
capital, arriving on the 5th of March, or fifteen 
days after their departure from Kowait. Colonel 
Pelly had the honour of three interviews with 
the Wahabee ruler, who is both the spiritual 
and temporal head of the Wahabee territories, 
and in all respects absolute throughout his 
dominions. The longitude of Riadh, by the 
mean of five solar observations, was found to be 
46° 41’ 48", the latitude 24° 38’ 34". The party 
returned to the shores of the Persian Gulf by 
way of El Ahsa district, a fertile oasis, from 20 
to 30 miles in length by 12 in width, to Okair. 
Further details of the journey are reserved by 
Colonel Pelly until he has sent in his report to 
the Indian Government, after which they will 
be at the disposal of the society. 

Colonel Pelly, at the desire of the President, 
related some amusing incidents connected with 
his interviews with the Amir and his ministers. 
The Amir himself was the most remarkable 
monarch he had yet met with in Asia, a man of 
exceeding dignity and self confidence. He 
treated the British Envoy throughout with the 
respect due to him, but no more; and in dis- 
cussing the position of his nation and govern- 
ment with regard to foreign communities, ex- 
oe ey that the Wahabee Empire was cut off, 

y the physical character of the country, from 
external relations. They could have no foreign 
relations, and did not wish for any, especially 
with the English. He claimed for the Wahabees 
the credit of having saved the Mohammedan 
religion from falling off from its original purity. 
At a subsequent interview he proposed to Colonel 
Pelly that he should become a Mohammedan, 
and offered him, in return for his conversion, 
every comfort that the Wahabee capital could 
afford. He invited him to inspect his stud of 
Arab horses, the most perfect of the breed. As 
far as the chief himself was concerned, he be- 
lieved that no obstacle would be placed in the 
way of a thorough scientific exploration of the 
whole country, but the persons who surround 
him would be likely to present the greatest diffi - 
culties, on account of their intense bigotry and 
hatred of foreigners. His prime minister was 
the son of a Georgian slave, and distinguished 
himself during their stay, together with another 
official, by various dishonest tricks, particularly 
by pilfering cigars and smoking them, although 
smoking is a heinous crime with the Wahabee 
sect. 

Mr. Gifford Palgrave briefly testified to the 
accuracy of Colonel Pelly’s account of the 
country. 

A second paper was ‘On the Korea,” by 
Captain Allen Young. This was a description 
of the almost unknown peninsula of Eastern 
Asia, lying between Northern China and Japan ; 
giving an account of its interior as derived from 
Chinese and Japanese writers, and a su 
of the various futile attempts made by the com- 
manders of European e itions to gain an 
entrance into the land for of investi- 
gation. Korea lies under the temperate latitudes 
of 33° to 43°, is thickly ed with an in- 
dustrious and civilized race, in agricul- 
tural and He gyen y= and with Tt, 
tures, whi requirements 
lucrative exchange, and yet is so completely lost - 
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to the outer world, that no foreign ship ever 
enters its ports, nor is any Euro voyager 
allowed to remain on its shores. e country 
forms the Eastern shore of the Yellow Sea, the 
t highway to the rich treaty - ports of 
orthern China, yet its western coast, masked 
by innumerable and mostly inhabited islands, 
dangerous to navigation, has never yet been 
surveyed and laid down on our charts. The 
history of the Korea is diversified by various 
attempts of the Chinese to encroach on the 
Northern provinces, and particularly by two 
invasions of the Japanese in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The latter still hold one port, Fouchan, 
opposite Tsu-sima the most westerly island of 
Japan, as a trading and military station. The 
author of the paper concluded by stating that 
his object in bringing forward the subject of the 
Korea was to attract the attention of all who 
take an interest in geographical discovery 
and the progress of our commercial intercourse 
with the East to this fine new field for emterprise— 
a country producing silk, cotton, hemp, rice, 
wheat, tobacco, gold, silver, copper, coal, furs, 
and manufactures similar to those of China and 
Japan. The question arises, how can we visit a 
country or initiate political and commercial rela- 
tions with a people whose Government is so opposed 
to any connexion with the foreigner ? The Korean 
sovereign is practically independent and despotic, 
and a direct embassy to his court would effect 
more than any other course we might pursue. 
The French would have carried out this end in 
1848 had it not been for the loss of their ships 
on the coast, and they will probably renew the 
attempt. The Russians are already working 
down the Eastern coast. The changed state of 
affairs in China and Japan now justifies the at- 
tempt to open negotiations with the Korean 
Government, and itis to be hoped that our Govern- 
ment may be induced to take steps towards 
giving us this new field for scientific explorations 
and commercial enterprise. 

A letter from Capt. Sherard Osborn was also 
read on the subject of opening relations with the 
Korea, which the writer judged to be practicable 
and highly desirable. He had himself seen, in 
Pekin, warehouses stored with products from 
that country, fine tobacco, short-stapled silk, 

aper, timber, and metals, which had been 

rought in carts by land round the head of 
the Gulf of Leotung. 

The President said it was manifest that in a 
short time this great region, as large as Great 
Britain, must be opened to other nations ; but 
how it was to be done he was not prepared to 
say. The bucanneering expeditions of the days 
of Raleigh were not suited to the present age, 
and the opening of commercial relations would 
have to be the work of time. 

Admiral W. H. Hall described the incidents 
of the voyage of the Lyra and Alceste along 
the coast of the Korea in 1818, when he served 
as midshipman under his namesake, Capt. Basil 
Hall. erever they attempted to land the in- 
habitants manifested the greatest trepidation, 
and one old mandarin in particular, who seemed 
a kindly-disposed man, used all the arts of per- 
suasion to induce them to go back to their ships. 
He drew his hand across his throat, indicatin, 
that his head would be forfeited if he allowe 
them to advance. The land was well cultivated 
and stocked with oxen and fowls, but no offer of 
money would induce the inhabitants to part with 
a single article. He believed, however, from his 
experience of other places in the East, that should 
a footing be once obtained, the inhabitants 
would prove friendly and willing to trade with 
Europeans. 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant believed, from his 
knowledge of the neighbouring island of Tsu-sima 
and its prince, that the only method of gaining 
admission into the interior of the Korea was by 
pn aay the good services of this prince in pro- 
curing the consent of the Korean monarch to 
receive an embassy. 





Royat Asiatic Socretry.—June 19.—Sir E. 
Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President, in the chair. 
Major-General W. Lang and Mr. E. Isaac, 
were elected resident members. 

A paper was read by the Rev. J. Long, Church 
missionary, from Calcutta, ‘“‘On the Vast Field 
for Inquiry into the Social Condition of the 
Natives of India still Unexplored, and on the 
Best Means of Prosecuting that Inquiry.” The 
eee Soe tee wa ing subjects under 

e following : Aboriginal Tribes—A gri- 
culturists— astrology — — Cities —Cere- 
monies — Conversation — Debating Societies — 
Dramas—Dress—Drinking Habits—Education in 
its Social Bearing—Females—Festivals—Food— 
Houses—Marriages—Mussulmans—Native Press 
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—Perverts — Recreations — Sects — Servants — 
Working Classes. 


Those inquiries had been already prosecuted by 
the lecturer in Calcutta, in connexion with an 
association of natives, and 500 questions were 
printed under the above heads to elicit infor- 
mation and suggest further topics. Some of 
these points of inquiry were local, but the sub- 
ject at large was one of t importance in the 
present state of India, while natives of intelligence 
were to be found in various parts of India both 
able and willing to co-operate with Europeans 
in carrying outany scheme. The lecturer stated 
further that some plan of the kind had been 
proposed forty years ago by the Asiatic Society, 
while the Statistical and ae societies had long 
pursued a similar scheme of eliciting information 
on particular subjects by well-selected questions 
given to those who possessed opportunities of 
answering them. 

GroLocicaL Socitety.—June 21.—Mr. W. J 
Hamilton, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. 8. Bailey, The Pleck, Walsall ; W. 
Keene, Sydney, New South Wales; and the 
Rev. Benjamin Waugh, Newbury, Berks, were 
elected Fellows. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘*On the Carboniferous Rocks of the Valley 
of Kashmere,” by Capt. H. Godwin-Austen ; 





| with ‘* Notes on the Carboniferous Brachiopoda,” 


by Mr. T. Davidson, F.R.S., and an Introduction 
and Resumé by Mr. R. A. VU. Godwin-Austen, 
F.R.8., communicated by Mr. R. A. C. Godwin- 
Austen, F.R.S. 

This paper was a continuation of one read 
before the society last year, in which the Car- 
boniferous, Jurassic, and Post-tertiary deposits 
and fossils were described by Capt. Godwin. 
Austen, Mr. Davidson, and Mr. Etheridge. In 
this communication Capt. Godwin-Austen con- 


' fined himself to the Carboniferous formation, 


which was shown by him to have, in the Valley 
of Kashmere, a thickness of more than 1,500 ft. 
The upper portion of this mass contained but 
few fossils, except in one particular bed near the 
entrance of the ravine above the villageof Khoon- 
moo; but the lowest portion, or Zéwan bed, is 
made up chiefly of the remains of Brachiopodaand 
Bryozoa ; and a higher stage, though still near 
the base of the formation, contains abundant re- 
mains of Producta. The position of a limestone 
containing Goniatites is not very clearly deter- 
mined, but it is probably a member of the 
Zéewan series. The sections in which the relative 
positions of the different beds were exhibited 
were described in detail, and plans and a map 
were given showing their geographical relation. 

Mr. Davidson described the Brachiopoda for- 
warded with the paper, stating that they abound 
particularly at Barus and Khoonmoo, but are 
rarely in a very good state of preservation. 
Among them are several common and wide- 
spread European and American species, with a 
few that have not hitherto been noticed. They 
appear to be of Lower Carboniferous age. In 
the introduction Mr. Godwin-Austen gave a 
synopsis of the more remarkable facts brought 
forward in the paper, and in a resumé he gave 
lists of the fossils which had as yet been deter- 
mined. These were forty-seven in number, forty- 
two of which had specific names, and twenty-two 
of which are well-known forms ; eight are com- 
mon to the Punjaub and Kashmere, seven of 
them being also European species. Of the 
Kashmere list, full half the species are found in 
British Carboniferous beds ; and Mr. Godwin- 
Austen remarked on the support given to the 
notion of the approximate contemporaneity of 
distant formations containing the same fossils, by 
the occurrence of these European Lower Car- 
boniferous species near the base of the Car- 
boniferous formation of Kashmere. 

2. **On the Mammalian Remains Found by 
Mr. E. Wood near Richmond, Yorkshire,” by 
Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins ; with an Introductor 
Note on the Deposit in which they were foun 
by Mr. E. Wood and Mr. G. E. Roberts. 

These mammalian remains were discovered 
last autumn on a terrace of blue clay, mixed 
with limestone débris, about 130 feet above the 
north bank of the river Swale, during excava- 
tions for a new sewer. The deposit was stated 
by Mr. Dawkins to be a heap of kitchen refuse, 
and the t majority of the bones, except the 
solid and marrowless, are consequently broken, 
while not one of the numerous skulls is perfect. 
The collection contained bones of the following 
species: Ursus arctos, Canis familiaris, Sus 
scrofa, horse, Cervus Elaphus, Cervus dana, Bos 
longifrons, Bos brachyceros, Ovis Aries, Capra 
egagrus, and the horn-cores of a third form of 
goat, which appenrel to be the AMgoceros Cau- 
casica, which also been found by Mr. Daw- 
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kins and Mr. Sanford in a bone-cavern explored 
by them in 1863. In a noteto Mr. Dawkins, M. 
Lartét expressed his opinion that these horn- 
cores belonged to some of the diversified forms 
that are the result of hybridity, and stated that 
they resembled some found in a bone-cave in the 
Pyrenees, which ap to belong to a hybrid 
between the goat and the Bouquetin. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 





TUESDAY, Jety 1. 


HorrticvuitrvuraL Socrery, at 3.—South Keasington. Election 
of Fellows. Scientific Meeting. “Ona Pamphlet of M. 
Bouschet on Vines with Dark Juice obtained by C ng, and 
on Various New and Rare Plants :” Rev. M. J. Berkeley. 


WEDNESDAY, Jctr 12, 
Literary Founp, at 3.—4 Adelphi Terrace, Adelphi. 


MUSIC. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


HE ‘Israel in Egypt” which concluded the 
Handel Festival, yesterday week, was, 
without doubt, the dest musical perform- 
ance which the world has ever seen or heard. 
The memory of that amazing music as it was 
sung by that wonderful chorus will be a thing 
to haunt, for many a long day, the imaginations 
of those who were wise enough to go and hear 
it. All the drawbacks of which we have before 
spoken were there, but from the nature of the 
work, and some other circumstances, they were 
felt so little, that they made a very slight de- 
duction from the sublimity of the result. Of 
the measure and degree of that sublimity it 
would be vain to try to give any estimate in 
words. Nor is it much use to speculate as to 
how much of it was due to the intrinsic 
power of the music and how much to the 
grandeur, of {the performance. No music needs 
splendour of execution less than Handel's to 
make its power felt. It will sound sublime even 
when poorly, weakly, badly done ; its greatness 
is perhaps never more convincing than when the 
material means employed are of the slightest, or 
even when there is no material presentment of 
it at all, when it is merely ‘‘read” by the eye 
from the printed page to the inner ear, just as a 
big mountain never seems so imperial as when 
seen dimly on the horizon from afar. But 
the impression left by the Festival ‘‘ Israel” was 
of a different kind to this. Itwas overwhelming 
and indescribable. Chorus after chorus came 
pealing out with a stateliness and majesty which 
seemed to give a new life to the familiar 
music, a new emphasis to its deur, and 
new tenderness to its pathos. For, never cer- 
tainly can the antithesis between force and 
sweetness, terror and beauty, have been more 
wonderfully manifested in music. Perhaps 
what most helped to make this marvellous effect 
was the entire absence of all appearance of effort 
on the part of the performers. As the eye 
rested on such a host of singers, it seemed im- 
possible to think of them otherwise than as 
making one huge instrument, which sounded at 
its director's will. One missed the fuss and flutter 
of ordinary orchestras. A certain sense of re- 
pose was never absent. The vast chorus seemed 
calm even in its grandest bursts of power, just 
as it seemed never stronger than in its lightest 
ianissimo. “Israel” is full of points which 
rought out these wonderful characteristics. 
The prodigious unison, to quote one example, 
which anuaounces the coming of the plague of 
flies, “‘H[k SPAKE THE WORD,” sounded super- 
naturally grand. Equally wonderful for its 
thetic loveliness was the sweet strain, *‘ He 
ed them like sheep.” The long-sustained 
notes, held successively by the soprano and 
alto in this chorus, made an effect 
which will dwell in the memory as one 
of the loveliest ever heard by mortal ears. But 
it was chiefly, as it seemed to us, in the second 
part of the oratorio—the Exodus-hymn—that 
the colossal power and beauty of the chorus were 
most felt. ‘‘The depths have covered them,” 
“Thy right hand, O Lord,” ‘‘ And with the 
blast of Thy nostrils’—of these and one or two 
more choruses the effect was stupendous. Wecan 
but take refuge again in negation, and say it was 
indescribable. And of‘* The horse and his rider,” 
which begins and ends the hymn of triumph, and 
which perhaps to most hearers seemed to reach 


the crowning point of musical glory, we can say 
The 








no more. lendid success of the last day's 
singing was mainly due, no doubt, to the effect 
of the three days’ previous practice. There was 
little eno to dnd fault with before, but by 


the end the Festival the signs of timidity 





which marked the first attempts of the gigantic 
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chorus had wholly disap . The conductor 


had thore command of the whole body. 
It to the beat with a springiness 
of accent, if one may use e term, 


which showed that every component unit was 
under the government of that magical baton ; 
that evéry one was singing completely at his ease. 
The admirable skill of Mr. Costa has been, indeed, 
in the way of personal distinction, the most con- 
spicuous feature in the whole Festival. If we 
are obliged to dissent from some points of what 
we may call his principles of editorship, it is the 
more incumbent on us to pay due acknowledg- 
ment to his splendid conducting. Neapolitan 
as he is, representing by birth and education 
schools of music the very remotest from all 
that English Handel-worship has to do with, he 
has yet conferred signal service on the national 
music of England. If we can claim, and 
we fairly can, to be now taking the lead 
in Europe in the matter of choral singing, the 
distinction is due in no small degree to the 
Society which was wise enough, forgoing. 3s 
tional prejudices, to put itself under the guidance 
of the most skilful conductor of orchestral music. 
To that happy choice the Society mainly owes 
whatever success it has had. It is as well to 
recollect this, when witnessing such consummate 
leadership as Mr. Costa has been vag. en 
his place of command at Sydenham. e public 
behind a conductor is apt to forget that the less 
he seems to be doing, the more he is really doing 
or has done. Only by long years of patient 
discipline could the nucleus of that chorus have 
been brought so thoroughly into hand. The 
whole annals of music seobably can show no 
more wonderful instance of successful organiza- 
tion than the of this great multitude, 
Jor the first time together. The easy way in 
which, on the very first day, they fell into their 
places, and were presently singing as steadily 
as if they had been practising for months, was a 
marvel to see. And upon the last wr how tory 
choruses of extreme difficulty, such as ‘‘ The 
People shall hear,” were sung with a degree of 
steadiness and freedom such as have never been 
reached within our hearing by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society or any other choir. 

Of the solo singing during the Festival much 
might be written, but it would be chiefly a 
repetition of old eulogies. If the gathering of 
of 1865 has any place in the history of i 
music, it will have to be recorded that the honours 
fell to two i ingers, Mr. Reeves and Mr. 
Santley. Of Mdlle. Patti’s performance it may 
be enough to say that she made her little voice 
heard to better effect in this large building than 
anyone had anticipated, and sang the oratorio 
music of Handel in a style which was as faultless, 
vocally ing, as it was admirable for sim- 

icity and earnestness. Two persons alone ex- 
P ptel_ Maile. Titiens and Madame Goldschmidt 
—we knew not who could have better filled the 
place of first soprano. 

Of the musical success of the Festival, this 
much must suffice. It is not a fraction of what 

ight be easily written of an event so interesting. 
It is said that the undertaking was virtually a 
failure in a pecuniary sense, though a nominal 
surplus is shown. If this be so, every one will 
be sorry, but few need wonder. The expense of 
such music as this is necessarily enormous, and 
who is to pay for it? Not the middle class, for 
they cannot afford the cost; not the uP , for 
they do not care about the music. e do not 
see how such demonstrations are to be made to 
‘* pay,” unless means can be found for making 
the music audible to multitudes than have 
yet been attracted to the Crystal Palace. If 
this could be done, and the pricesreduced to one- 
fourth of the t scale, the cost might be met 


easily en 
ase there seems at present but slight chance. 


should be really a ‘‘festival.” This gathering has 
had nothing festival about it. The ‘‘ commercial” 
impulse has been the motive of the undertaking. 
Grand music has been produced, but the sentiment 
of Handel-worship has had little or nothing to 


and the puffing in this 
dwarfs and tumblers, but a ‘‘ Handel 


with 
Festival ” > yes it. 39 onee 
advertise iat i usiasm. ecent 


amount of pu and less ot Se eabaiioee 
trumpeting which suspicion, wi 
bably have rich hegete sunpicice it is, “the 








country. There would have been more reason 
to sympathize with a partial failure, if a great 
name had not been dragged through mud puffery 
to swell a dividend. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 





MapAME GALLETTI, the new star of Covent 
Garden Opera, has been singing in ‘‘ La Favorita ” 
and ‘* Norma.” She is a singer whom it isa real 
pleasure to listen to. Her ‘‘school” is the 
genuine Italian ; her voice, a mezzo-soprano, 
remarkably sweet, liquid, and flexible ; with its 
first freshness, but no more than its first fresh- 
ness, worn off. Her tones are pure and full ; 
and her phrasing balanced and artistic. Hav- 
ing besides these qualities, real dramatic in- 
stincts, she is, it need hardly be said, an 
admirable Favorita; and not being of those who 
think that ‘‘Norma” vanished with Grisi, 
we think her great in that character, too, though 
it be rather as the woman than the prophetess. 
In ‘‘La Favorita,” unluckily, Madam Galletti 
had to play to the Ferdinand of Signor Brignoli, 
who, though a passably good singer, is hopelessly 
incapable of anything like acting. With a 
better playmate, Madame Galletti would probably 
make as t an effect in the last act of ‘‘La 
Favorita,” as she doesin the finale of ‘* Norma.” 


THE musical season is waning; the two 
principal series of chamber music concerts have 
come to an endthis week—the ‘‘ Musical Union,” 
on Tuesday afternoon, and the ‘‘ Popular Con- 
certs” on Monday evening. Each has had 
a successful season, and closed with éclat. We 
hope to have space presently to refer to some of 
the memorabilia of the ‘‘ classical” season. 


THE DRAMA. 








MR. TOM TAYLOR’S NEW PLAY AT THE | 


OLYMPIC. 
“© SOLON SHINGLE” AT THE ADELPHI. 


F anything could discourage still further those 
who desire to see plays of a high class once 
more upon our Stage, it would be the exami- 
nation of the last four productions of the British 
playwright. We have had ‘‘ Windsor Castle,” 
** Brother Sam,” ‘‘ Eleanor’s Victory,” and now 
get from Mr. Tom Taylor a drama called ‘‘ The 
rf; or, Love Levels All.” The author has 
been at some pains to inform the public, by the 
play bills, that the work is ‘‘ new and original,” 
ut a critic, with more candour than politeness, 
has expressed his doubts as to the accuracy of 
this statement. In truth, however, it does not 
much matter whether the plot of Mr. Taylor's 
drama is or is not borrowed from the long- 
forgotten ‘‘ Isidore and Olga,” or from one of 
the countless productions of Paris; the piece 
is not of such a kind as to make its claim to 
ran ep a matter of very much importance ; 
and it is hardly worth while to examine closely 
the amount of invention which has been required 
for the improbable incidents of an ill constructed 


lay. 

: A detailed account of the complicated story 
which is told in the three long acts of ‘‘ The 
Serf,” would require more space than we can 
afford, and indeed we doubt whether it would 
be ible to make the whole of the last act 
intelligible. A brief outline must therefore 
suffice. 

Ivan Khorovitch, a Russian serf, educated at 
Paris by an indulgent lord, and passing off as 
a Breton, is so fortunate as to win the love of 
Marguerite de Mauléon, a young French widow 
of high position, niece to an ambassador ; but 
in sec her favour, he gets into a desperate 
quarrel with Count Karateff, a Russian nobleman 
of the thoroughly unscrupulous character not 
uncommon on the Stage. This good-for-nothing 
— having become /van’s master, tricks the 

less slave into Russia, and there makes him 
undergo all kinds of cutrage and humiliation 
before the eyes of his distracted lady-love. In 
the meantime Khor, an old serf, the father of 
Ivan, is organizing a general serf insurrection, 
and has formed an amiable plan for blowing up 
the Count’s chateau and everybody in it, sky 

i This scheme he is on the point of carry- 


so often 
ing to 
aving been, like Brother Sam, ‘‘ changed at his 

















It is scarcely necessary to point out the ab- 
surdities and incongruities of a play which ter- 
minates in such a manner ; the whole is on a 
level with the incident which concludes the 
work. The last act in particular is full of the 
most vulgar ‘‘ sensation” effects. In one corner 
of the stage is a statue which at certain moments 
twists round and discloses a trap-door, through 
which the conspirator Khor is continually pass- 
ing, like a Muscovite Guy Fawkes, to or from 
the powder vaults beneath. The Count insults 
Ivan’s supposed sister Acoulina, and Ivan, catch- 
ing sight of him from above, swings himself to 
the rescue by a bell-rope, in faint imitation of 
Mr. Boucicault in the ‘‘Colleen Bawn,” and 
proceeds wellnigh to, throttle his villainous 
master. With such matter as this the whole 
act is filled out. The first two acts are rather 
better than the third, but very uninteresting, 
notwithstanding; and there is nothing in the 
dialogue to excuse the faults of construction. To 
give one instance of the manner in which the 
play is written. In the first act, the Cownt apo- 
ogizes to Madame de Mauléon for an act of in- 
solence which he has committed, saying that at 
the time he was unaware of her rank. Madame 
de Mauléon observes that her sex ought to have 
been a sufficient protection ; to which the Count 
replies that, at all events, her beauty ought to 
have been so. A highly probable remark from 
a Russian nobleman to a French lady of rank ! 

It is hard to have to speak thus severely of 
the work of so accomplished a writer as Mr. 
Tom Taylor; but there can be no worse con- 
demnation of his latest production than a com- 

arison between it and what he formerly wrote. 
tis difficult to believe that ‘‘ The Serf” is by 
the author of ‘‘Still Waters Run Deep.” 

The play is performed tolerably well, and no 
more. As Madame de Mauléon, Miss Kate 
Terry is in some parts very touching, and is 
always pleasing ; but she has not the distinction 
required for a fine lady. Her manner 
throughout the play is wanting in the dignity 
which one of the great actresses of the 
‘* Francais” would give to such a character. 
Mr. Neville, as the hero, is forcible, but rather 
declamatory. The part is certainly not a grate- 
ful one. Mr. Horace Wigan is the old serf, Khor, 
and it can only be regretted that this excellent 
performer should have undertaken what is in 
every respect unsuited tohim. As Count Karateff, 
Mr. Vincent sinks the nobleman altogether in 
the ruffian, forgetting that, however rascally 
the Count may be, his manners would probably 
have some kind of polish. In justice, eve. 
to the actors engaged, it should be said that they 
have to struggle with thankless parts in a drama 
utterly unsuited to their theatre. The wrongs 
of ‘*The Serf” excite little sympathy at the 
Olympic ; they should have been narrated on 
the o “—- of the Thames. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of 
modern comedians of any celebrity is their 
fondness for 3 orming in utterly senseless 
pieces. Thus Mr. Owens, an American actor, 
who is said to have a considerable reputation in 
New York, appeared at the Adelphi, on Monday, 
in a play too foolish even for the much-enduring 
London audience and the all-praising daily 
critics. Mr. Owens has also n unfortu- 
nate in other respects. The management 
adopted the mistaken plan of puffing the 
actor by those exaggerated advertisements 
which in nine cases out of ten do more harm 
than good. It is a notable fact that the most 
remarkable theatrical successes of the day have 
been achieved by performers who came before 
the public with little preliminary trumpeting. 
Londoners are not fastidious or severe judges, 
but they are frequently disposed to condemn an 
actor who, before he ever been seen on the 

lish Stage, has covered the walls and filled 
half the shop windows with his portrait. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Owens should ap- 
pear under such disadvantageous circumstances, 
as he really has considerable merit. As Solon 
Shingle, he represents, in very quaint, and—to 
Englishmen—original manner, an inquisitive, 

tive, rambling, American farmer, with an 
accent and manner which are quite indescrib- 
able. His humour is, however, slightly mono- 
tonous ; and clever as he is, to him one of 
the most perfect artists on the stage of either 
London or Paris, is merely to give an example of 
the thoroughly vulgar overpraise by which cer- 
tain critics have ruined many performers of talent 
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Gu. COTTON MANUFACTORY. 


Great Eastern Coewicar Worxs, Stowmarxer, Surroux. 
MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


Tus Manvracrorr has been established for the purpose of 
preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, and 
‘was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection of 
Baron Lexx. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now able to 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
purposes of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub- 
marine explosion and for the service of Artillery as a substitute 
for gunpowder. 

5 The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the fol- 
) i 


FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 


1, The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 


2. No smoke from the explosion. 
3. Does not foul the gun. 
4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 


‘powder. 
5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
coil of the gun. 
6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with a 
length of barrel. 


shorter 
7. In projectiles of the nature of oesave analie,, Gun Cotton 
has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally into much 


more numerous pieves than gunpowder. 
8 When used in shells instead of powder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
rem 

11. Prod no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much er quan- 
tities with a — charge, and absence of smoke, phe a bmw § 
greater quantity of work to be done in a given time ata given 


13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
—, in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 
marine work. 

15. The local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to y and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
pone the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 


FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 
17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to destroy 
and palisades, and to remove every kind of obstacle with 


facility 
18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 


From its tness it has the ad- 
van of k afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
while gunpowder sinks it to bottom. 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
the aim of the next, and 


d firing. 

decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
is equally advantageous for naval as for military 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 
22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 


patent Gun 
Ce eee 
as 


24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being manu- 
factured 


19. For the same purpose. 


in the shape of rope or yarn. 
6 The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being entirely 
free from the of spontaneous combustion, and is con- 


stant and unal in its nature. 





MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


are now in a position to contract with the owners of mines, 
engineers, contractors, and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre- 
pared in the various forms required for their use. Mining 
charges will be supplied in the rope form according to the 
diameter of bore required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be 
supplied with it. Instructions as to the method of using it in 
mines will also be supplied. 


en arcin Foe to manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 
it in a om cartridges, adapted to every de- 


Artillerists who to seenaenie thats enn cnstritens 
may make arrangemen e thro 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. ™ 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 
T ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
ILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
application 
Be ae 
bove all, chea: 

on, and dety 
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ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
essrs. LEW IMEO) 
Ens STREET, OXFORD « STREET. f.' Sus STRAND 


nature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guaranteed for 
erations of 
, the most nervous patient can be 
nh or inconvenience. Consultation 

th from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. 
For en utility, and success of this system, vide 


Daily attendance at 15 White 
Street, Sheffield; 4 East Parade, 
Street, Scarborough. 


*,* No connexion with any one of the same name. 


te, Hull; 10 Norfolk 
3; and 14 St. Nicholas 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum, No wires or unsightly fasteni 
are ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render su 
rt to the ~ re teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
e reach of all. 


Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
yeete enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 

nspection invited. 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


** Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 


ETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 

MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 


(avers, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 








T. COOKE & SONS, 


31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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(JARSONS" ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 


SION PAINT. Walter Carson and Sons respectfull 
to notify that they have removed their principal Office to their 
Warehouse in Be.itx Savvace Yarp, Ludgate Hill, 3.C., 
and have discontinued their West End Office, 31 St. James’s 
Street, S.W. March Ist, 1865. 9 Great Winchester Street, E.C 








((ARSONS ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
specially manufactured for out-door work, is the best and 
colours. Is simple in application, so that any 


cheapest. 
. 70 years, 


person can use it. Fullinstructions given. 


ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
is twice as durable as genuine white lead. See Testimo- 
nials, sent with Patterns and Prices post free. 


ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 


3 cwt. carriage free to any Station in England and Wales 
and most Seaports of the United Kingdom. See List. 























(ABSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for all OUT-DOOR WORK. 
(ABSON S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for WOOD-WORK. 
(JABSON S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR IRON-WORK. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR FRONTS OF HOUSES. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


FOR POROUS BRICKS, effectually resists weather and 
excludes damp. No agents. 


ARSON’S ANTI-CORROSION 
for PARK-FENCING and HURDLING. 


ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
used by nearly all the eminent Horticulturists, the Nobility 
and Gentry, for their Gardens. 





PAINT 








ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


for CONSERVATORIES, 


(SABSONS' 








Maxvractorny— (ABSORS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 

BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. for HOT-HOUSES. 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, (ARSON S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites inspection will keep for years in adry place. All orders to be sent, 


of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 
Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom Witu1am 8. Burton imports them direct. 


Clocks, from .. .. «+ «+ «+ 78. 6d. to £45. 
Candelabra, from .. .. ~«. «. 13s, 6d. to £1610 per pair 
Bronzes, from .. .. «. «. «+ 188. to £16 16s. 

Lamps, moderateur, from .. .. 68. to £9. 

Pure Colza Oil.. .. «. .. ». 48. per gallon. 


\ LLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by oR ointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATAL E gratis and 
st d. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his 
Plimi stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - pieces, Kitchen 
—e Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
Beds -room Ca’ t Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of ces and Plans of the Twenty Large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1 la 2 3 and 4 Newman Street 
4 5 and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 





AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
*THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perris. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 

Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Buackwett; Messrs. Barciay 


& Sox, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


peas GNE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 





Pale , dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s., 30s.,36s., and 
42s, a doz. 
Port, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., doz. 


Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 30s., doz. 


Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz, 
Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 


High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
trated Vintages. 


LARET, ST. EMILION, a Good Sound 
Wine with Body and Flavour, 18s. Dozen. 


DELEVINGNE’S, 51 Oxford Street, W. 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with a tful and last by using the 
eben “UNITED SERVICE SOAP’ TABLETS. dae sna 
6d, each, manufactured by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 
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direct to WALTER CARSON and SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE GILL, E.C., 
Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. 


BEEHIVES. 


Prize Mepat awarpep to G. N. & Sons, ror Bernives anp 
Honey, at tHe Parts Exposition or 1856, 


EIGHBOUR’S IMPROVED COTTAGE 

BEEHIVE, as originally introduced by GEORGE 

NEIGHBOUR & SONS, with all the recent improvements, 
three glasses, and thermometer, price 35s., securely packed. 


This unique Hive has met with universal commendation, and 
may be worked with safety, humanity, and profit, by the most 
timid ; its arrangements are so perfect that the Honey may be 
ioe th at any time of the gathering season, without at all injur- 

e Bees. 


GEORGE NEIGHBOUR & SONS, 
127 HIGH HOLBORN, or 149 REGENT STREET, LONDON 


Their newly-arranged Catalogue of other improved Hives, with 
Drawings and Prices, sent on receipt of Two Stamps. 


IL of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 
externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gout, is now 
roved to be applicable in all cases of Chronic and painful 
» * curi Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Carbuncles, Boils, Swe &e. In 
bottles, with directions, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
principal Chemists, or by post on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only of REW and CO., Operative Chemists, 282 Regent Street, W 


AUTION.—CHLORODYNE.—IN 
CHANCERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was sndosbory Se inventor—eminent hospital 
hysicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the 
verer—of 2 that they prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than Dr. Browne's. Times, July 13, 1864. 
The public, therefore, are cautioned nst ray ge tad other 
than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. It is 
affirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the most 
efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Earl Russell has graciously favoured J. T. Daven with the 
following :—‘ Extract of a tch from Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s 
Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864:—The remedy most 
efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) has been found to 
be Cuioroprne, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. 
Burke 1 have saved several lives.’ 


No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s. 6d. J.T. Deverress, 33, Great Russell Street, London, zo. 


sole manufacturer. bserve particularly, none genuine withou 
the — * Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ on the Govern- 
ment stamp. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co. have been 
Starch to H.R.H. the Parcess or Waxes. Starch 
is used In the Roya Launpry, and was awarded a Pause MepAL. 
1862, Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &. 


WOTHERSPOON_& CO., Glasgow and London. 
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BOOKS AT TRADE PRICE.— NOTICE. 
THOMAS BOSWORTH supplies all comers to his Trade 





Counter with the New and Standard Publications at 
TRADE PRICE, 


being a Reduction (generally) of 25 per cent., or 3d. in the 
Shilling. In the Retail Department, where every assistance 
is afforded in the Selection of Books, 2d. in the Shilling 1s 
deducted. Books not in stock ordered before 5 o'clock p.m. 
are ready for delivery at 10 the next morning. Orders by 


morning post despatched the same day. 
TERMS CASH. 











MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works Illustrative BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 


of the Fine Arts, respectfully beg to announce that their 


Business will be carried on at their GALLERY, 21 WEL- SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JULY 
LINGTON SIrREET, W.C., until their Premises, 13 Welling- RB MUDIS Lipp 
ton Street, Strand, destroyed by the late calamitous Fire, are Postage free on Application. 


rebuilt. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


Me. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


AUCTION at his Great Rooms, 38 King Street, Covent 


Sales by Auction. /MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Garden, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, at Half-past Twelve pre- SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JULY. 


cisely, the LIBRARY of the late John Forbes Royle, Esq., " aes 
M.D., consisting of Medical, Botanical, and other works on Postage free on Application. 
Natural History, Proceedings of the Royal Linnean and other 
Societies, and many other rare scientific works. 

On view the day prior and morning of sale and catalogues had. 








AMUSEMENT FOR LONG VOYAGES. 
ANDLES.—Her Masesty’s GOVERNMENT 


have adopted, for the Military Stations, FIELD'S Prize | 
Medal PARAFFINE CANDLES, with Hexagonal-shaped SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST FOR JULY. 


Tops, made by 
Sd C. & » % FIELD, Postage free on Application. 
Who beg to caution the public against spurious imitations. a 
Their Label is on the Packets and Boxes, 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


and for Exportation at the Works, Uprer Marsa, Lameern, 





Lonpon, 8., where also may be obtained their NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Cetesratep Unitep Service Soap Tasers, and the New | ; ‘ 
Cann es, Seif-fitting, and no Paper or Scraping. | Crry Orrrcre—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











One Hundred Volumes of Popular Novels for Five Pounds. 





THE READER. 


A FIRST-CLASS 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC NEWSPAPER, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AFTERNOON, ar Two o’CLock, 
PRICE FOURPENCE ; STAMPED, FIVEPENCE. 





Tne object of ‘‘ THE READER” is to supply the long-felt want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary 


merit and general ability. 


‘‘THE READER” commands the services of distinguished writers in every branch of Literature and Science, so 
that each subject is, as far as possible, treated by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic 
of which they write. It is desired to have every work of note reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally 
unconnected with any Publishing Firm, ‘‘ THE READER” will show equal favour to all works of sterling worth, with- 
out caring through what channel they come before the public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 


public. 


In the arrangements of ‘‘ THE READER ” the following system has been adopted: Each number contains a rut 
AND DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETs published during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 


L 


pages, maps, &c. All works deserving further consideration are reviewed at length within a week or two of publica- 
tion. The special attention devoted by ‘‘ THE KEADER” to Foreign Literature, enables its readers to keep themselves 


acquainted with every work of interest published on the Continent or in America. 


The very inadequate manner in which THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR 
SCIENTIFIC MEN, are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a | any organ which would afford scientific men a 
ty) 


means of communication between themselves and with the public, have 
of special consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in London. 


ng been felt. They have been the subject 


The Proprietors of “‘ THE READER,” therefore, with a view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space 


they have hitherto devoted to Science, and most of our chief scienti 


c men—especially the office-bearers of the 


different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of 


the work done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Continental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 


assistance, is given. 


Topics of Mustcat, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are discussed in ‘‘ THE READER” in separate and original 
Articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those 


persons unacquainted with the special subject. 
CORRESPONDENCE on all Literary and Scientific Topics, from writers of note, finds a place in “‘ THE READER.” 
THE FIFTH VOLUME of “ THE READER” was completed on the 24th June. ; 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£s. 4, £8. 4 

Four Lines or under ........eceeeeeeeeeeeeee++ O 3 6 | For every additional Line.......... oe cece ce cece 00 6 

For every additional Line ...............+-+05-- 0 © 6 | A Colgmm 2.2... . ccc ce ceccccceccccccccsecese 8 8 OD 

For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, A Page (3 Columns) ........cccccccscccecessee 9 O O 
Four Lines, or under ...........0.seeeeseees 020 Across Two Columns one-third extra. 


IMSPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO THE SPACE OCCUPIED. 
Advertisements Received till Five o'clock on Thursday Evening. 





LONDON : 24, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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GOOD BOOKS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


ON SALE BY 


RICHARD D. DICKINSON, 


92 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 





AMERICAN NATIONAL PREACHER 
AND VILLAGE PULPIT, Ovpv and New Series, contain- 
ing upwards of Nive Hunprep and Srxry full German, by 
upwards of Four Hundred of the most Evangel 

reachers of America, from 1826 to 1864, Besides 256 Ser- 
mons, each Vol. contains a vast amount of important and 


interesting information Uelted Mates progress of Evan- 
elical Religion in the United § 38 Vols., neatly 
ound in 17, 5l. 5s, (pub. at upwards of 202.) [1864. 


THE SAME. The New Series, 1858 to 
1864, Containing upwards of One Hundred and Seventy- 
five, by eminent li Divines, and preached in various 
parts of the United States. 7 Vols., 8vo, neatly bound, 
1l. 1s. (pub. at 22. 12s. 6d.) 


DR. JOSEPH LATHROP, the WILLIAM 
JAY of AMERICA.—EIGHTY PLAIN, PRACTICAL 
and EVANGELICAL SERMONS on INTERESTING 
TEXTS, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d. (pub. at 10s, 64.) (1862. 


FIFTY SERMONS ON-THE EPISTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (pub. at 18. =) 
1864. 








These Sermons will be found strictly Evangelical and decidedly 
ractical ; fully adegted to the eae of true Christianity, 
‘amily Worship, and Youthful Piety. They are written in « 

style so pleasing, and yet withal so forcible, that they are well 
calculated to rivet the attentiou of the hearer at the onset, to 
retain it with ears interest, and cannot fail to leave him 
instructed, impr and benefited. The author never fails to 
set before his hearers the great and all-important truths of the 
Gospel in the most wonraeng and oa and enforces 
them upon the conscience with a simple eloquence that none 
can withstand. 


ALEXANDER (Dr. J.), of Princeton. 
COMMENTARY on the PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. New 
edition, edited by Joun Eaviz, D.D. 2 Vols., 8vo, cloth extra,, 
13s, (pub. 17s.) (Edinb. 1865. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL PREACHER. 
—Second Series. One Hundred Sermons selected from the 
works of Fifty Eminent American Preacliers. an 
Encuisu Ciergyman, Thick 12mo, cloth let., 4s. 6d. (pu ; = 

1 


Avruors: Alexander, Alton, Appleton, Austin, Backus, 
Bailey, Bangs, Barlass, Bedell rackenridge, Burchard, 
Burgess, Buswell, Clinton, Craig, Cushing, Dickinson, Dunbar, 
Kmmons, Everitt, Forsyth, Gillette, Govett, Greenwood, 
Hibbard, Hickerson, Holland Hooper, Hunter, Jenkins, King, 
Knight, Kollock, Lansaing, Lathro . Linsley, Mason Miller, 
Norton, Payson, Peck, Roberts, Ryland, Sartorius, Schenck, 
Scott, Seabury, Shepard, Soules, Sprague, Spring, Stevenson, 
Storrs, Strong, Sutton, Taylor, Thomson, Thorn, Trowbridge, 
Tyng, Warren, Waterbury, Williams, Wills, Wylie. 


ANDERSON’S ANNALS OF THE 
BIBLE.—Annals of the English Bible, By Canist. Anper- 
son. New edition, edited by his Nephew, Hueu Anpzrson, 
with Portrait of Tyndale and facsimile plates. Thick 8vo, 
cloth, extra, 6s. 6d. (pub. 15s.). [1862. 

** Few volumes in our language are so full of matter. It should 
have its place in the library of every minister and of every 

layman who can afford to purchase a good book.”—B. Q. R. 


BARROW’S (Dr. ISAAC) COMPLETE 
WORKS. Best edition. Professor ALexaNpER Naprer, 
Fine portrait . 9 Vols. 8vo, cloth, 2U. 12s. 6d. (pub. 41. 14s. =) 

[Cambridge University Press, 1850. 


BULLINGER’S (HENRY), of Zurich. 
FOUR DECADES of SERMONS: Translated by H. J. 
Edited for the Parker Society by Rev. Tuomas Haxpixe, 
Vicar of Bexley. 3 Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

(Camb. Univ. Press, 1849-51. 

One of the most learned men of his time ; distinguished alike 

for his piety, wisdom, and moderation. His sermons were held 

in such esteem that, in A.D. 1586, the Convocation, under the 

direction of Archbishop Whitgift, gave orders that every 

minister should read one of them every week, and make notes 
of the principal matter therein contained. 


CALMET’S LARGE DICTIONARY of 
the BIBLE, with the Fragments, by C. Tarior, and upwards. 
of 200 Plates and Maps, 9th Best Edition, 5 large Vols, 
4to, cloth, 11, 18s. (pub. 102. 10s.). 


Another Edition. The Whole 
Condensed and Arranged in Alphabetical Order, with nume- 
rous Additions, by Caar.es Taytor, with Maps and Engra- 
vings on Wood, complete in 1 thick handinonns Volume, imp. 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. (originally pub. 24s.). [1856. 


COLLIER’S (JEREMY) ECCLESIAS - 
TICAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN, chiefly of 
England, from the First Planting of ty, a 
Brief Account of the Affairs of Religion in Ireland, by 
Jeremy Couvrer, with Life of the Author, and the Contro- 
versial Tracts connected with the History, by T. Larnsury. 
9 Vols., 8vo, cloth, 11. 12s. (pub. 41. 14s. 6d.). (1845. 


FISH (HENRY C.) PULPIT ELO- 
QUENCE of the 19th CENTURY, 58 of the 
best Sermons by the most famous Preachers in 


Germany 
ce, Wales, I and 1 Vol. 
royal 8vo, cl 14s. 6d. ab iy” eee [1857. 


FLEURY’S ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY.—Kcclesiastical 


History. by M. L’Abbé Fleury. 
Translated with Notes, and Essay on the Mir acles recorded 





in Ecclesiastical History, J. H.N a A 
cloth, 9s. 6d. (pub. 1. lis Ch. aoe Vole ear 
HALL’S .) PLAIN and F. 
XPLICA’ TOM of cli the Hams it of 


E 

NEW TESTAM New Edition, Edited the Rev. 

Perer Hatw. 2 Vole Bret cloth extra, 10s. a. (a Cy 
(Oxford 


HEYS (Dr. J.). LECTURES IvI- 
NITY, delivered ae of on DIVi- 
Third and last edition, 2 thick Vols., ected 


London: R. D. DICKINSON, 92 Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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THE PERIODICALS FOR JULY. 








The Quarterly Review, 
No. CCXXXV., 
IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
ContTeNTs : 
I. GROUSE. 

Il. CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN SEPULCHRES. 
III, BROWNING’S POEMS. 
IV. CLOSE OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 

V. NORTH POLAR EXPLORATION. 

VI, THE CHURCH IN HER RELATION TO POLITICAL 
PARTIES. 
VII. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE TROPICS. 
VIII. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
IX. PURIFICATION OF LONDON. 
X. THE ELECTIONS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





On the Ist July, price 2s., was published, No. IX. of 


The Theological Review : 
A JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE. 


Coxtents : 


1. FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. 1789—1864. 

2. THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRIMARY BELIEFS. 
3% THE HOMES OF THE AGRICULTURAL POOR. 
4. LECKY’S HISTORY OF RATIONALISM. 

5. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

6. ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONICLE. 


To be had through any Bookseller. Advertisements and 
Publications for Review should be sent to the Publishers. 


: WHITFIELD, GREEN, & SON, 178 Strand, W.C. ; 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta eee, Covent en, 
W.C. ; and at 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. Leipsic: 
DENICKE. Manchester: JOHNSON & RAWSON, Market 


The 





Westminster Review. 


NEW SERIES. 
No. LV. JUNE, 1865. 
ConTENTs : 
I. LATER SPECULATIONS OF AUGUSTE COMTE. 
Il. THE ANTI-SAVERY REVOLUTION IN AME- 
RICA. ™ 
III. MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S PRINCIPLES OF 
BIOLOGY. 
IV. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
V. IMPERIAL HISTORY. 
VI. AMERICAN NOVELISTS: THEODORE WIN- 
THROP. 
VII. THE PRINCIPLES OF OUR INDIAN POLICY. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.— 
4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, No. X., JULY, price 4s. ; by post, 13s. 4d. Annually, 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, 


ConrTents : 
1. PHILOSOPHY AND PSEUDO-PHILOSOPHY. 
2. —— ON ETHNOGRAPHY AND CIVILIZA.- 
3. BUNSEN ON BIBLICAL ETHNOGRAPHY. 
4. DUTCH ANTHROPOLOGY. 
5. MAN AND THE WORLD. 
6. ON. RECOGNITION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AT 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
7. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


AL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Fr : U. T. Pritchard on the val and 
nm on 
from Wick——Winwood H. B. Owen, 
Bishop of Natal on the Efforts of Missionaries 
among Savages. 
‘London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The Anti-Teapot Review. 


A MAGAZINE OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
Edited by Members of the Universities, and written solely by 
Members of the Anti-Teapot Society of Europe. 


The ANTI-TEAPOT REVIEW is published in February, May, 
August, and November. 
HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
WHEELER & DAY, 105 High Street, Oxford. 











The Art-Journal. 


Price 2s, 6d. Monrair 
LINE ENGRAVINGS IN THE JULY 
NUMBER. 
I. T. FAED, R.A.—Worps or Comrorr. 
Il. J. LINNELL.—lasovr. 
Ill. J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—Barrie Apsey. 


THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
THE CESTUS OF AGLAIA. By Joun Rusurs, M.A. 
ART-RAMBLES IN BELGIUM. By F. W. Farruoxt, F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 

J. FUHRICH AND J. E. STEINLE. By J. Bravixeros 

Arxryxson. Illustrated. 

LIVERPOOL POTTERY. By Lueweiiyxn Jewirt, F.S.A. 


Illustrated. 

SYDNEY LADY MORGAN. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Haut. 
lilustrated. 

THE COLLECTION OF MINIATURES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


ALOYS SENEFELDER, THE INVENTOR OF LITHO- 
GRAPHY. 


ART IN CORAL. &c., &., &. 
London: VIRTUE & CO., 26 Ivy Lane. 





The Popular Science Review, 


No. XVI, JULY, 1865 (price 2s. 6d.), contains— 

BALLOON ASUENTS, AND THEIR SCIENTIFIC IM- 
PORTANCE. By James Graisuer, F.R.S. 

ON THE HIGHEST MAGNIFYING POWERS AND THEIR 
USES. By Litonet S. Beatz, M.B., F.R.S. 

DARWIN’S OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE PROCESS OF FERTILIZATION IN PLANTS. 
By M. C. Cooke. 

WHAT IS A TONIC? By Epwarp Drvers, M.D., F.C.S. 


INSIDE THE EYE: THE OPTHALMOSCOPE AND ITS 
USES. By Ervyest Harr. 


THE ERUPTION OF ETNA. ByS. J. Mackie, F.G.S. 

ON THE MEANS OF COMMUNICATING BETWEEN 
GUARDS AND PASSENGERS ON RAILWAYS. By 
T. Parmeavx, 

IS WHITEBAIT A DISTINCT SPECIES? By the Eprror. 
Illustrated. 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS, AND SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Price 4s. Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 12s., post 


The Natural History Review, 
No, XIX. (JULY, 1:65,) 
( ONTENTS: 
. THE ZOOLOGY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
. BURMEISTER’S STRUCTURE OF MACRANCHENIA. 
RECENT WORKS ON EN (OZOA. 
BRONN’S CLASSES AND ORDERS OF THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 3 
. LUCAZE DUTHIERS ON CORAL. 
AGASSIZ ON THE REPRODUCTION OF ANNELIDS. 
. HERBERT SPENCER'S PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 
. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CYPRUS. 


. ON THE ODONTOGRAPHY OF BRITISH PLEISTO- 
CENE MAMMALIA (with Illustrations). By W. Boyp 
Dawkins, F.G.S. 

10. ON PORTIONS OF A CRANIUM AND A JAW IN 

THE SLAB CONTAINING THE FOSSIL REMAINS 
OF THE ARCHASOPTERYX. By Joun Evans, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. 
11. PROCEEDINGS OF THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
LONDON. 


12. MISCELLANEA. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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On the Ist of every Month, price 6d., 24 pp. 8vo, 
THE 


Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, 
Conducted by T. Biacssurn; H. G. Kxaces, M.D.; R. 
M‘Lacuxay, F.L.S.; E. C. Rye; H. T. Sramrox, F.L.S., 


Contains descriptions of New Species, Observations of Habits, 
Notices of Captures, &c., &c. 


VOL. I. is now complete, 7s. cloth. 
London: JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE 


Journal of the Statistical Society 


For JUNE (Vol. XXVIIL, Part IT.), 
Ts now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
London: E. STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 











Now ready, 
The Dublin Review, 


No. IX. New Series. 


ConTENTs :— 
I. PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
Il. THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS OF ALEXANDRIA— 
ORIGIN. 
Ill. THE CELTIC LANGUAGE AND ITS DIALECT 8S 
IV. MADAME RECAMIER AND HER FRIENDS. 
Vv. ROME, UNIONISM, AND INDIFFERENTISM. 
VI. PROPOSED MANUAL OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
VII. DOCTOR PUSEY’S LECTURES ON DANIEL. 
VIII. THE MEXICAN EMPIRE AND CANADIAN 
CONFEDERATION. 
IX. FOREIGN EVENTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 
X. FOREIGN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


London: BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17 Portman Street, 
and 13 Paternoster Row. Dublin: DUFFY, KELLY, and all 
other Bookseilers. 


The British Quarterly Review. 


No, LXXXIII., for JULY, price 6s,, contains— 


. EARL RUSSELL ON THE CONSTITUTION, 

. THE ELIZABETHAN POETRY. 

GENEVA. 

. MAGIC AND SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS. 

. OUR GREAT FAMILIES. 

6. THE TWO NEWMANS. 

%. RECENT PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 

8 CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE SINCE 1779. § 
9. UNIVERSITY TESTS AND REFORM. 

10. EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 


JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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The Victoria Magazine. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
JULY 1, 1865. 
ConrTENTS : 
I. ON SATIRE. 


II, THE CZARINA CATHARINE II. AS A POLITI- 
CIAN. By P. F. Anpre. 


Ill. WISDOM BY EXPERIENCE. By Rev. Wrisam 
Parkinson, M.A. 


IV. THE CUCKOO. A Poem. By the Hon. Mrs. Mavnrice 
Drummonp. 


Vv. TROUBLE AT THORNHILL. By the Author of 
* Martin Tobin.” 


Chap. XIII.—“ The Wail of an Unquiet Spirit.” 
Chap. XIV.—After Dinner. 
Chap. XV.—“‘Oh! when will the Day come? 
Chap. XVI.—** The Last Advance,” 
VI. GOD’S POOR. 
VII. THE WARDEN OF SAINT BRIAVELS. A LEGEND 
OF TINTERN ABBEY. By Wititam Givpeart, 
Author of “ De Profundis.” 
Chap. XV.—Muller’s Last Plot. 
VUl. A HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
FLORENCE. 


XI. SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Women Electors. 
Female Medical Society. 
&c., &., &. 
X. LITERATURE. 


oe: ng 5 tig lore Siiater A Publisher in 
nary to Her , Princes Street, hover Square, 
and 83a Farringdon nw ea 





Just published, 
The Shilling Magazine. 
No. ITI., for JULY, 1865. 


ConTENTs : 


PHEMIE KELLER. By the Author of “* George Geith,” &c. 
Chapters 9, 10, and 11. (Illustrated by J. D. Warsow.) 


A HUSBAND'S EPISODES. By A. J. Munsy, M.A. 


JACOB TONSON AND HIS FRIENDS. Part Il. By Cuantes 
NIGHT. 


THE REFORM OF OUR REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM: a 
Letter to the Editor. 


“PHYLLIS.” By Everyy Forest. 


“CHRISTIE AND MANSON’S.” By the Eprror. (Ilius- 
trated by R. T. Prircuert.) 


THE “SLASHING” STYLE. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD AND HIS WARE. PartIl. (With 
Illustrations.) 


CRICKET. By C. D. Yonor, B.A. 
SEA SICKNESS. 


THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. By the 
Author of “Dr. Jacob,” &. Chapters 7 and 8, {Iilus- 
trated by Paut Gray.) 


MONS. THIERS. (With an Ilustration.) 
THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street. 





—— : 





Pented by WILLIAM JOHN JOHNSON, at No. 121 Fleet 


Street, in the Parish of St. 


in ‘ 
Covent Garden, in the City of Weetuioter Me a 


od by JAMES BOHN, at the Office, No, 24 Tavistock Street, 
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